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From Chambers’ Journal. 
MENTAL EFFECTS OF LONG VOYAGES. 


In a small medical work,* designed for the guid- 
ance of landsmen during sea voyages, we find some 
remarkable observations on the mental effects pro- 
duced by living on board ship. That people should 
experience sickness, and other unpleasant bodily ills 
at sea, is to be reasonably expected ; but few will 
be prepared to learn that a lengthened voyage is 
apt also to disturb the mind, and alter the usual 
habits of thought. Between the physical and men- 
tal system there is, medically speaking, a well- 
known sympathy—the mind usually suffering along 
with any serious bodily derangement. At sea, says 
the author of the work referred to, this sympathetic 
disorder is peculiarly apparent. “In the year 
1840, a young subaltern proceeded in a freight ship 
two the East. He was of a plethoric habit, and from 
the day of his embarkation made up his mind to eat 
and drink as much as possible, and to take the least 
possible exercise. The vessel was ninety days in 
making the passage, and during this period the 
young officer continued to quarrel with almost every 
one of his fellow-voyagers ; the most trivial circum- 
stances giving rise, in many instances, to the most 
‘mighty contests.’ In fact this young person had 
lost all control over his temper—a natural conse- 
quence of the excited condition of his biliary organs. 
There is in my recollection a circumstance which 
fully bears out the hypothesis—that the reckless 
mode of living indulged in on board ship exercises 
an extraordinary influence over the mental faculties. 
A gallant major of the regiment once asserted 
at the cuddy table that one of the queen's frigates, 
during a strong breeze, went clean over a strange 
brig, merely carrying away the truck of her mast! 
Notwithstanding the utter improbability of this 
story, the major defended his veracity with such 
pertinacious obstinacy, that upon a person at table 
saying he doubted the possibility of such an occur- 
rence, he considered himself greatly insulted, and 
it was not until fourteen days had elapsed that the 
affair was amicably settled. On another oecasion a 
quarrel arose from the circumstance of a gentle- 
man’s forgetting to ask a person who sat next him 
if he felt disposed to take a tart, and in this case 
three weeks had elapsed ere the disputants became 
completely reconciled. I can at once adduce a few 
more instances of this peculiar state of mental 
derangement: I have heard, on more than one 
occasion, the captain of a colonial regiment declare 
as his opinion—and he would have supported it 
with his honor—that the tea was made of bilge 
water ; and when the assertion was contradicted in 
positive terms, he felt extremely indignant. I 
remember a young subaltern atiacking an assistant- 
surgeon in the most vehement manner, simply 
because his family had caught the measles from a 
little girl who was afflicted with the disease in the 
cabin adjoining his own. This morbid irritability 
of temper leads those who labor under its influence 
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not only to torture themselves about their own 
imaginary troubles, but to busy themselves with the 
affairs and interests of others. In the year 1842 
there were twenty-seven passengers on board the 
ship, (bound to the East,) six of whom were single 
ladies, all amiable and accomplished, as single 
young ladies ought to be. One of these fair dam- 
sels, being of a lively disposition, laughed to an 
immoderate extent, and her laughter excited the 
extreme displeasure of a Dutch clergyman, who 
had, during the voyage, devoted a large portion of 
his time to the care of his body. This honored 
personage, in the exercise of his discretion, wrote 
a long letter to a rharried lady on board, complain- 
ing of the girl’s conduct, and begging that a sense 
of his indignation might be communicated to the 
unconscious offender, who was at length sentenced 
to three days’ sedentary employment at the re- 
motest end of the cabin table. The affair, however, 
did not end here—a military doctor on board also 
took upon himself the responsibility of giving the 
young lady in question a long and severe lecture 
upon the impropriety of indulging in her natural 
disposition to laughter. Finding herself thus at- 
tacked, the lady consulted the young friends of her 
own age and sex; and the result was, that the dire 
conspiracy was made known to the young gentle- 
men passengers, who remonstrated with the worthy 
doctor upon the injustice of his proceedings—the 
young gallants little dreaming, at the moment, that 
their interference in the matter was quite as unjus- 
tifiable as the course adopted by the doctor. The 
result was, that several quarrels took place ; and in 
many instances it was found extremely difficult to 
avoid a serious termination. However, as the dis- 
putants approached their destination, the joy which 
the mind experienced effectually overcame the ail- 
ments of the body, and at length a general amnesty 
was declared.”’ 

A curious instance of this cankering of the feel- 
ings during long sea voyages occurs in the awkward 
ill-will which passengers manifest towards each 
other when arriving at any of the half-way stations 
to India. ‘The author mentions ‘ having heard it 
remarked by several hotel and lodging-house keep- 
ers at the Cape, St. Helena, and the Mauritius, 
that the passengers are always in a state of warfare, 
the ill-feeling existing amongst them being at times 
perfectly ludicrous. Many of them will not live at 
the same house with their fellow-passengers. The 
consequence is, that they are often put to serious 
inconvenience, and are obliged to content them- 
selves with abiding-places, which, ander ordinary 
circumstances, they would consider unfit for their 
reception.”” 

Bilious congestion, arising from over-eating and 
want of exercise, is mentioned as the proximate 
cause of these mental disturbances ; but we should 
also ascribe them to the listless idleness and vacuity 
of thought which usually prevail on board ship. 
The recommendation of Mr. Romer to passengers 
is to eat and drink in moderation, take regular 
daily exercise, and keep the internal functions in 
order. May we be permitted to add—let every 
ship have a good library on board, from which the 
means of mental solacement is to be obtained ? 
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Hint as to Scuoonmve.—A common error, into 
which many parents fall, is to send their children to 
an inferior school first, and afterwards place them in 
an establishment where they may, as it is termed, 
“finish” their education. Now, not only is the pupil 
a severe loser by this method, but the master to whose 
care he is at length confided experiences much addi- 
tional trouble. He has not only now to lead the 
youth into a right path, but to lead him back from 
many a wrong one; not merely to urge him to the 
further acquisition of good habits, but to endeavor to 
root out many that are faulty. It is related by Quin- 
tilian that those who went to learn music of Timo- 
theus, paid double price if they had received any 
previous instruction—a safeguard I would recom- 
mend to general adoption by good teachers. But 
there are other evils connected with such a system, 
not to mention those which result from change of 
plans to the student himself. It is obvious that no 
tutor can be expected to take much interest in the 
progress of children who are placed with him only 
as a temporary thing. Whereas, if it is understood 
that they are to continue with him: so long as his 
treatment of them is what it ought to be, he has an 
incentive to diligence in the highest degree effective. 
He already looks upon them as the future ornaments 
of his school + and they immediately come under the 
influence of those well-regulated stimuli which urge 
them on to fill up the ranks of those who are about 
to finish their scholastic course. A _ well-directed 
establishment, where the morals, intellectual improve- 
ment, and health of the pupils are carefully and 
assidously attended to, presents advantages which 
ought to be appreciated by parents. although they are 
seldom valued by the pupils.—Monthly Prize Essay. 
{We quite agree in the foregoing remarks. It is 
poor economy to send children to inferior schools at 
any time of their career, and least of all at commence- 
ment. Itis best to begin with a good system, and 
continue with it. The fewer the changes, the better 
for the pupil.]|—Chambers’ Journal. 


A Srantst Free Trape Assocration.—On the 
occasion of Mr. Cobden’s visit to Spain, a mercantile 
league or association was formed at Cadiz, for the 
purpose of promoting the discussion of the principles 
of free trade. 

The El Comercio, published at Cadiz, gives us the 
gratifying information that the association is com- 
posed of persons of sufficient ability and influence to 
overcome all obstacles. Its words are these :—“ The 
friends of free trade may henceforth calculate upon 
a centre of union and an efficient support in extend- 
ing and carrying out their opinions. An association 
for that purpose was established in Cadiz on yester- 
day, which, composed of persons of respectability, 
animated with the best and most ardent wishes to con- 
secrate their energies to the triumph of those doc- 
trines, and has at its disposal great forces, both moral 
and material, gradually to destroy the obstacles which 
sO patriotic an enterprize will, from the commence- 
ment, have to encounter.” 

At the opening of the meeting the object of the 
proceedings was announced in the following happy 
terms by Don Jorge Urtetegui : 

“ The object for which you have been assembled 
on the present occasion is solely to discuss the best 
means of establishing a Spanish association to propa- 
gate the doctrines of free trade. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Spain was the first to pro- 
pose those very doctrines which other nations have 
since carried into practice. We then, it is true, held 
the highest place in the commercial world; but the 
liberation of America, and still more, our civil and 
political discords, have since then brought neglect 
and ruin upon these sacred interests. Now that 

ace is established, and the present dynasty secured 
- the union of our queen with a Spanish prince, it 


Ps 


is time that we occupy ourselves seriously in extend- 


ing those principles on which depends the develop- 
ment of the wealth, happiness and prosperity of our 
country ; and it is also time that our country should 
know that commerce is the best promoter of civiliza- 
tion, and that where it flourishes there are always 
guaranties of tranquillity, order and the security of 
our institutions.” 


Porutar Screxce —Men of genius, in former times, 
have often languished in obscurity, not because their 
merits were neglected, but because they were not 
understood. This, however, can scarcely happen 
in the present day, in which all sources of useful 
information are laid open, and in which unparalleled 
exertions have been made in the higher classes of 
society to diffuse improvement, and to promote all 
objects of inquiry which can benefit or enlighten the 
public. There are other uses, still greater uses, 
resulting from the communication of general and 
popular science. By means of it vulgar errors and 
common prejudices are constantly diminished. It 
offers new topics for conversation, and new interests 
in life. In solitude, it affords subjects for contem- 
plation, and for an active exercise of the understand- 
ing; and in cities, it assists the cause of morality 
and religion, by preventing the increase of gross lux- 
ury and indulgence in vicious dissipation. Man is 
designed for an active being, and his spirit, ever rest- 
less, if not employed upon worthy and dignified 





objects, will often rather engage in mean and low 
pursuits, than suffer the tedious and listless feelings 
| connected with indolence ; and knowledge is no less 
| necessary in strengthening the mind, than in preserv- 
|ing the purity of the affections and the heart.— ‘Sir 
Humphrey Davy. 

Ace or Priants.—Some plants, such as the minute 
| funguses, termed mould, only live a few hours, or at 
| most afew days. Mosses for the most part live only 
| ohe season, as do the garden plants called annuals, 
| which die of old age as soon as they ripen their seeds. 
| Some again, as the foxglove and the hollyhock, live 
| for two years, occasionally prolonged to three, if 

their flowering be prevented. Trees again, planted 
|in a suitable soil and situation, live for centuries. 
| Thus the olive-tree may live three hundred years; 
| the oak double that number; the chestnut is said to 
|have lasted for nine hundred and fifty years; the 
| dragon’s-blood tree of Teneriffe may be two thousand 
| years old ; and Adanson mentions banians six thou- 
jsand years old. When the wood of the interior 
| ceases to afford room, by the closeness of its texture, 
| for the passage of sap or pulp, or for the formation 
of new vessels, it dies, and by all its moisture pass- 
| ing off into the younger wood, the fibres shrink, and 
}are ultimately reduced to dust. The centre of the 
tree thus becomes dead, while the outer portion con- 
tinues to live, and in this way trees may exist for 
many years before they perish_— Magazine of Botany. 





THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Wetcome in our leafless bower, 

Where November’s breath has come ; 
Welcome golden-anthered flower, 

Ever fair chrysanthemum ! 
Like an old friend’s pleasant face— 
Though the earth is void of grace, 
And the very birds are dumb, 
Cheerful, gay chrysanthemum ! 


Thus may I have round me when 

Age’s frost my heart shall numb, 
Friends as warm and constant then 

As thou art, chrysanthemum ! 
May I find, though youth be past, 
Hearts that love me to the last, 
Eyes that smile, though winter come, 
Bright as thou, chrysanthemum! 

Chambers’ Journal. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
PATERSON AND CO.—A TALE. 


Miss Genevieve Paterson was the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant defunct, and the sister of a 
wealthy merchant living, both of the well-known 
firm of Paterson and Co. She possessed a con- 
siderable fortune of her own, besides expectations ; 
had once been reckoned a beauty ; and was still a 
very personable woman of some forty years of age. 
That she remained Miss Genevieve Paterson was 
entirely her own fault. She might have been 
married over and over again; the common council 
and the court of aldermen had been opened to her | 
more than once ; and it was even said that she had 
actually refused the better half of the civic throne. 
Miss Genevieve, in effect, was proud—that was 
her failing. She had reasonable beauty, tolerable 
good sense, kindly enough feelings, and ample 
fortune ; but all these advantages were swallowed 
up by her pride. And this was hardly to be 
wondered at. Long before Miss Genevieve came 
into the world, her father had got ashamed of his 
small beginnings. He would fain have forgotten 
his talents, industry, honesty, even the blessing 
of approving Heaven, which had raised him above 
the mass of his fellow-citizens. He could think of 
nothing now but his wealth and greatness, present 
and prospective ; and when to these were added a 
child—though an only child—a daughter, who was 
both a wit and a beauty, his measure of prosperity 
was full. He had nothing more to live for, and 
accordingly he died, and was buried; and there 
was an end of Paterson, senior—of Paterson and 
Co. 

Miss Genevieve was born in the purple. Her 
stately walk was never accelerated by any voice 
more powerful than that of her own inclination ; her 











complexion was never deepened by any glow but 
that of anger; the very winds of heaven were not} 
permitted to make her nose blue. But of all the) 
admirers of her greatness, all the slaves of her 
beauty, all the ministers of her pride, the most) 
enthusiastic, the most devoted, the most pernicious | 
was John Singleton. John Singleton was a sort) 
of charity-boy, a species of errand-lad, who had | 
become attached, one knows not how, to the Pater-| 
son ear. Poor John Singleton! when he first saw | 
the little lady enshrined in the unimaginable finery | 
of his master's drawing-room, how his great eyes, | 
open mouth, and distended ears gaped as if they) 
would have swallowed her? And they did swallow | 
her. She became, from that moment, a part of his | 
existence ; she was the soul—the esoteric meaning, 
as it were—of Paterson and Co. He respected, 
and in some sort dreaded, his master ; but her, who 
was his master’s idol, he worshiped. In the 
course of years the errand-lad became the clerk. 
Poor Mr. John Singleton ! when he took tea some- 
mes at the very table at which she sat—when the 
cup and saucer in his hand clattered like a pair of 
castanets as she spoke to him! Spoke! ay, and 
kindly too: and sang—oh what a voice, what an 
ear, what a piano'—and what a heart of his for 
keeping time, as if she played by electricity with a 
wire between the instrument and his bosom! In 
the course of years the clerk became the Co. Poor 
John Singleton, Esquire! He had seen with his 
own eyes his young mistress grow from a little girl! 
into a full-blown woman, and from a full-blown 
woman into an old maid; but to him she was his 
young mistress still. As for himself, the crow-feet 
of time were deepening their traces at the corners 





of his eyes ; the light gradual powderings of snow 
were beginning to tell on his chestnut hair ; and the 
slim figure of the errand-lad had already waxed 
into the respectable fulness, not po ungraceful, 
of the prosperous merchant: for John Singleton, 
Esquire, was now in his fiftieth year. But his 
heart was still sound—still true. He loved Miss 
Genevieve with the love of a partner of the firm— 
just touched, it may be, but not rendered fantastic, 
by those lingering dreams of youth which play 
upon the imagination without affecting the judg- 
ment. Love of any other kind he would have 
considered profanity ; that is, if he could have con- 
ceived so absurd and monstrous an idea at all. 

To Miss Genevieve, John Singleton had been a 
slave, whose humility she admired, as something 
proper and praiseworthy ; and Mr. John Singleton 
an acquaintance, worth any dozen of the rest in 
matters of obedience and devotion ; but Jolin Single- 
ton, Esquire, as a partner of the firm, commanded 
her respect, and as a personal adherent of her own, 
through thick and thin, even her friendship. Still, 
all these characters were inseparably blended in her 
imagination ; and although Miss Genevieve had 
been known even to shed a tear when mentally 
contrasting the uniform devotion of John Singleton 
with some real or imaginary slight inflicted upon 
her pride, the idea of any warmer attachment 
between them would have called all the indignant 
blood of her ancestors (if she had had any) into her 
face. 

Time wore on, however, and Miss Genevieve, 
although still unquestionably a fine woman, had 
reached those years when there is no dallying. 
At this epoch a new wooer presented himself, who, 
although a widower, was, in point of rank and 
fortune, as unexceptionable as any of those she had 
refused in her noon of beauty; and after many 
doubts, and many misgivings, she at length con- 
sented, with the proud decision of her character, to 
put her still white and smooth, though somewhat 
chubby palm, into the blood-red hand of a baronet. 

Sir Peter Dingle was a tall and portly man, 
with shaggy brows and a profusion of whity-brown 
hair, which, at a little distance, gave something 
almost ferocious to his appearance ; but on a nearer 
approach the spectator was reassured by a mild 
blue eye and a well-rounded lip, not to mention an 
unsteady gait and an irresolute step. Sir Peter, in 
fact, was understood to have been the victim of 
domestic tyranny ; and many persons thought that 
his preference of Miss Genevieve arose from her 
rather tall and full-formed figure, presenting a 
striking contrast to that of the skinny little vixen 
from whom death had relieved him twelve months 
before. 

His wooing proceeded without accident. It may 
be said, indeed, to have been carried on in public, 
surrounded and regulated by all the punctilios of 
society ; for he and his bride-elect were never 
known to be alone together till the day on which 
the proposals were made and accepted ; and even 
then the affair was over in Jess than a quarter of an 
hour. The morning, in short, was fixed; the 
lawyers on both sides were hard at work ; and Sir 
Peter was invited to dinner to meet the lady's 
friends. 

We have said the wooing had proceeded without 
accident; but this, philosophically speaking, is 
incorrect. The accidents, however, were sepa- 
rately invisible to the naked eye, and are therefore 
indescribable by the pen, although, somehow or 
other, Sir Peter felt more and more anxious as the 
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fateful moment drew near. He tried to love Miss 
Genevieve, but felt as if he could not take the 
liberty. He once called her “‘ Jenny” aloud in his 
dressing-room, but immediately looked round in 
alarm, as if he had done something impudent. At 
the grand dinner, his heart died within him as he 
contemplated her queen-like figure ; and in taking 
her down stairs, instead of offering his arm, as 
comfortable people do, he led her at arm’s-length 
by the tip of one of her fingers. 

When seated at the table, he was somewhat 
reassured, for a baronet was a great man in that 
company. One of the guests was continually look- 
ing at him furtively, and always withdrawing his 
eyes suddenly when detected, to fix them on his 
plate. The same individual appeared to have an 
unusual appetite. He ate everything, without dis- 
crimination or remorse. He refused nothing. He 
scorned the sequence of dishes, and jumbled every 
sauce upon his plate that was handed round the 
table or stood within his reach. He imagined 
everybody asked him to drink wine, and all sorts 
of wine—and aceepted the invitation frankly. 
This was John Singleton ; but the oceasion was a 
great one for John, and it is hardly surprising if he 
was not exactly aware of what he was about. 

Sir Peter, in the mean time, though gratified by 
the attention he received, was seated, of course, 
next his stately bride, and that spoiled everything. 
She was erigeante to a degree he had never wit- 
nessed before but in one person; and when at 
length she rose slowly, and drawing up her figure 
to its full height, made him a bow, Sir Peter bowed 
in return so low, that before he had raised his head, 
the door was opened for her by another. ‘That 
other was of course John Singleton; and the 
baronet was annihilated by the look of indignant 
surprise turned upon him by Miss Genevieve as she 
swept out of the room. 

It cannot be said that he resumed his composure 
when she was gone, although he breathed more 
freely. Some terrible idea appeared to haunt his 
thoughts, which every now and then he would lay 
hold of, as it were by stratagem, and attempt to 
drown in the claret. And he was successful by 
degrees. So many successive duckings at last told 
upon the troublesome spectre, which now kept clear 
of the magic circle of the decanters ; and after a 
time, Sir Peter, knowing that it would be impera- 
tively required of him, got up valiantly to pay his 
lady-love the compliment of presenting himself in 
the drawing-room the first man of the company. 

The baronet was daunted for a moment as the 
glare of light and beauty broke upon his eyes when 
the door was opened. The chandeliers seemed 
unsteady—the floor was a little steep—but, muster- 
ing his courage, he walked hardily up to the bride, 
and attempted to dash into conversation. She was 
cold—reserved, as if she had not forgotten the 
matter of the door ; but she was likewise beautiful : 
the claret felt warm at his heart, and the baronet 
persevered. He at length ventured to squeeze 
gently her little-finger as her hand drooped by her 
side ; and exulting in the fact that it was not with- 
drawn, he asked her to sing. She wanted press- 
ing. ‘* Surely,”’ whispered Sir Peter, who was 
now beyond fear, * yeu will not deny me such a 
favor? Let me lead you to the instrument, my 
angel—do, my own—Jenny !”’ 

ir the unhappy man had dragged her up the 
room like a milkmaid by the arm, or been guilty 
of any other monstrous solecism, he might have 
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been pardoned ; but the fatal word he had pro- 
nounced was the terror of Miss Genevieve’s life. 

“* Sir," said she, reddening to the roots of the 
hair, and flashing a lightning glance upon the 
culprit, ‘1 would have you a hebe that I am stil! 
Miss Paterson !’’ She turned away as she spoke, 
and walked, like a bourgeoise empress, to the other 
end of the room. 

When the rest of the gentlemen entered the 
room, their first look was direeted to the solitary 
bride, and their second in search of the baronet 
There was no baronet. 

** Where is Sir Peter, Miss Genevieve ?”’ whis- 
pered John Singleton, as he bent over her ehair. 

** 1 don’t know,”’ replied she sulkily. 

** Then J know!”’ remarked John in a voice of 
awe. 

** Why, what do you know? Speak !”” 

** You daunted him, miss; I saw it all at the 
table ; and something dreadful, 1 have no doubt, 
has happened here. He is gone.” 

**Gone! What do you mean?’ 

“ Why, that he is gone. All is over ; but don’t 
distress yourself. I shall ascertain the worst, and 
return in an instant.’’ 

During his absence Miss Genevieve sat like a 
statue—her glassy eyes fixed on vacancy, and her 
ears watching for some sound of terror from with- 
out. 

** Well?’ said she, almost breathless, as John 
reéntered the room. 

‘* He is gone !”’ replied John. 

**Oh my !”’ exclaimed Miss Genevieve, clasping 
her hands, and ready to faint. 

** Don’t distress yourself, miss, for I will follow 
him this instant if you bid me!’ 

* You! Oh, John Singleton !—Oh !”’ and cateh- 
ing hum by the arm, she burst into tears. It was 
now John’s turn to be at the fainting ; but surprise 
kept him up. 

** What do you mean, Miss Genevieve '”’ said he. 
‘** Am I to pursue him or not?” 

** Pursue him! ‘Then he is not—gone?”’ 

** But he is, miss: to Dover in the mean time by 
the night coach, that was just passing; and to 
Calais, I have no doubt, in the morning, for he was 
heard to ask a question of the guard about the 
steamboat.’’ Miss Genevieve was overwhelmed 
for an instant; but at length, addressing John Single- 
ton in a voice dreadfully calm, she said, ‘1 will 
not—cannot—shall not bear it! I will not be the 
scorn, pity, and ridicule of the town. He musi 
come back—he must sue anew for the hand he has 
thus forsaken. Go, John, follow him; bring him 
into the room if you have te drag him with cords ; 
add this one more proof of your inestimable friend- 
ship, and trust to the gratitude of my whole atter- 
life !"’ 

The next morning the weather was so tempestu- 
ous, that there was considerable doubt as to whether 
the steamboat could leave the harbor of Dover ; and 
only one cabin nger was so hardy as to enter 
the vessel till they were actually heaving off the 
lines by which she was moored to the quay. At 
that moment another gentleman jumped on board, 
and commanding them franticly not to sail till he 
returned from the cabin, was just about to plunge 
down the companion-ladder, when a sea bursting 
between the pier and the vessel, the remaining moor- 
ing-line snapped, and she drifted out to sea. At 
this sight John Singleton clasped his hands in 
despair. ‘* Once on the shore of France,’’ said he, 
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“ the wretch is safe ; and how can I return to meet 
the eye of Miss Genevieve without my prisoner !”’ 

The storm increased; and the fugitive baronet, 
as he lay upon a sofa in the cabin, was so deadly 
sick, that it was some time before he could recog- 
nize the face which was every now and then raised 
from the cushion of the opposite sofa, and was 
always withdrawn suddenly as their eyes met. 
The association of ideas at length led him to the 
dinner table of the day before ; but in his state of 
ghastly sickness and confusion of mind, it is no 
wonder that his impressions were vague and indis- 
tinct. How could the omnivorous guest of yester- 
day be in the Channel with him this morning! It 
was an absurdity ; yet it must be real. What was 
his purpose? hat could he do to him in France? 
Whose business was it if he, Sir Peter, chose to 
stand an action for breach of promise rather than 
undergo another thirty years’ slavery’ The man 
was an ass: he was worse. Qh, if he were but 
well enough! But here another lurch of the 
vessel made the baronet’s very soul die within him, 
and, sinking back in utter exhaustion, he closed his 
eyes upon his enemy. 

While the baronet was thus alternately glaring 
with rage and goggling as if in the agonies of 
death, Mr. John Singleton lay enjoying the fugi- 
tive’s misery, and feeling desperately his own ; for 
Johan was every whit as sick as the betrayer of Miss 
Genevieve’s affections. A desperate lurch at 
length occurred, which threw Sir Peter into the 
middle of the floor, and in the reaction John was 
stretched by his side. It is lucky they were both 
at that moment half dead, and that they were com- 
pelled to gaze inactively in each other’s faces, with 
their sodden eyes, till they became accustomed to 
the sight. 

The storm continued many hours, and the vessel 
beat about the French coast, not daring to approach. 
It was already dusk when she lay at length by the 
side of the pier—Sir Peter by this time neither 
knowing nor caring in what country, or if in the 
habitable globe at all. Mr. John Singleton felt 
better, and he had the baronet carried forthwith 
into a vehicle ; and before the latter returned to en- 
tire consciousness, they were rattling along a dark 
and solitary road. 

Sir Peter wondered whither his enemy was tak- 
ing him. Was he thus hurried up the country to 
be confined in a prison or a convent’ Was his 
consent to the marriage to be extorted by bread and 
water’ He looked in John’s face, but the impas- 
sable features gave no reply, and the baronet had 
not yet heart to speak. He turned his eyes towards 
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called me to a distance. Forgive the unintentional 
disrespect—restore me to your favor—and withdraw 
not that lovely hand from one who will prove the 
most devoted of husbands !”’ 

** You ask this '—you entreat my pardon '!—you 
sue for my hand ?”’ 

wt 

** And I refuse it! Rise, sir, and take this an- 
swer as final. Open the door for the gentleman. 
Mr. John Singleton,” continued Miss Genevieve, 
leading him within the folding-doors of another 
room. 

** Miss Genevieve !”’ 

‘“* Mr. John Singleton !—I promised you for this 
service the gratitude of my whole life.’ She leant 
heavily upon his arm as she spoke; and John, 
after having suffered so much, could hardly support 
her with one arm; so he took two. She leant 
heavier still. A glance told the rest—which was 
confirmed in a few days by the small print of the 
newspapers. When Mr. John Singleton left the 
inner drawing-room that evening, he was heard to 
mutter, as he descended the stairs three steps at a 
time—** The errand-lad !—Miss Genevieve !—Pat- 
erson and Co. !”” 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE SOLITARY CITY. 


Many years ago I removed from a small country 
town to the huge metropolis, several hundred miles 
distant. I remember the counsels of my parents 
on the occasion, the wholesome fears they wished 
to inspire, and the thousand cautions they gave me 
to walk circumspectly in the crowd ; to discrimi- 
nate nicely in my choice of acquaintances ; and to 
eschew, above all things, the whirling vortex of 
company, into which an inexperienced person was 
so liable to be drawn. 1 cannot help smiling sadly 
as I reflect on the provincial simplicity of such ad- 
vices, and the dreary years I passed in London be- 
fore I could be said to have formed a single acquaint- 
ance, or had any temptation put in my way to enter 
into society at all. 

There are, it is true, introductions which operate 
as an ‘‘ open sesame’’ even there; but these are 
of a peculiar class, and are only within the reach 
of afew. ‘To the many, London society presents 
as hard and stony an exterior as the cave of the 
Forty Thieves; and they may circle round and 
round it in search of an opening for years, and try 
al! the conjurations of the cabala in vain. In the 
desert there are peopled oases, where the stranger 


the road, and with a languid curiosity, indicative of | may enjoy intereommunion with his kind, but in 
returning strength, he watched the foreign-looking | London every heart is closed against him; an at- 


faces and costumes which gathered about the car- 
riage as they were changing horses. They at 
length arrived, as he supposed, at their destination. 
He was lifted out of the vehicle, hurried through a 
large and handsome hall, whisked up a broad stair- 
case, and all but dragged into a magnificent draw- 
ing-room; where he found himself—partly from 
Surprise, partly from fear, and partly from sheer 
inanition—kneeling at the feet of Miss Genevieve. 

The steamboat had been unable to approach the 
French coast with safety, and, after beating off and 
on all day, had returned to Dover. 

Sir Peter threw a feverish look at the door, the 
windows, the chimney, and then heaved a deep 
sigh. ‘*Madam,” said he, “‘ spare me your re- 
proaches! I was unable to take leave of you last 
night, because sudden and imperative business 








| 





mosphere of repulsion seems to surround every 
family; and while his ear is stunned with the 
myriad noises of a great city, and his eye distracted 
with its ever-moving crowd, he is, emphatically, 
alone. 

Society in London may be described as consist- 
ing of so many circles, the parts of which are ex- 
tended over spaces of lesser or greater dimensions. 
People are in no respect acquainted from contiguity. 
A knows B, who lives six miles off; but, a thou- 
sand to one, has no knowledge of his next-door 
neighbor. Circles so scattered are impenetrable 
from invisibility ; yet, when once entered, they are 
found, with an external air of repulsiveness, to 
pees all the kindliness which distinguishes the 

uman family elsewhere. I say when entered ; 
that is, introduced in a regular manner. And there 
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390 THE SOLITARY CITY. 


lies the mighty difficulty! The vastness of the| wish to read the newspaper.”” The old gentleman 
place creates suspicion, or at least a certain distance | looked hurt for a moment, but hardly surprised, 
of manner ; and nothing is more common than for | and he got up slowly, returned to his own box, aid 
parties to be on nodding terms for a lifetime, with-| the room relapsed into silence as before. 

out advancing an inch further in each others*ac-| ‘The solitude of London is as profound in the 
quaintanceship. If any one wishes to fly from the} great arteries of trade and population as in the re- 
world, let him plunge into London, and no wilder-| mote no-thoroughfare streets, where grass is seon 
ness will yield him a more secure retreat. growing in the interstices of the stones. But al- 

If the a show a genera) character of | though the same in degree, it is different in kind. 
reserve, it cannot be said they have any disposition | Each district has its own character of solitariness, 
to pry. Nowhere is respect for individual rights or | and the hermit of Somers-town is a _distinet p-rson 
feeliags so markedly evinced. Nobody cares who! from the hermit of ‘Thames street. Iam acquainted 
you are, or what you are, or where you come from, | in my own person, as I have hinted, with the utter 
or anything else about you. All that people care | desolation in which a young man may live for mayy 
for is, that you pay your way, mind yourself, and| years in the crowd and bustle of London ; and in 
don’t trouble them. Not that there is any positive | a visit to one of the suburbs, I learned that a youny 
churlishness, but it is against all rule to be unau-| woman may be in the same predicament. 
thorizedly familiar. ‘This is very observable in the| It was between four and five o'clock in the afier- 
higher class of coffee-rooms and tavernas. There,| noon when I found myself one day traversing the 
each visitor selects an empty box or table, if he can| quiet streets of Pentonville, which looks on with 
find one; and if he is not so fortunate, sits as far| the most profound composure at the traffic of the 
from his neighbor as he ean, or entirely abstracts| City Road. Pentonville is not a hermit through 
himself in a newspaper. In the clubs, the case is| disgust of the world, but through listlessness aud 
nearly similar. I know men at this moment who/ indifference. It cannot understand the busile of 
are moving heaven and earth to obtain admission to| mankind ; it does not know what they are about, 
the Atheneum, in order to become personally ac-| and does not care. The dust of the great highway 
quainted with the stars of literature and art it num-| sweeps past, not through it; and it preserves, ai- 
bers among its members. They may as well think | though it cannot be said to feel or enjoy, a charmed 
of becoming personally acquainted, by as summary | life of its own. Already (for Pentonville keeps 
a process, with the stars of heaven. early hours) the fragrant scent of tea arose from 

I was once sitting in a coffee-house, where there | some of the areas as | passed, and the cries of the 
were only two other guests, one an old gentleman, | milkmaids, bringing their contributions to the after- 
and the other a young one, occupying different| noon meal, were heard in all directions. Paragon 
boxes. The former was a fine old man, with hair} Terrace, as all men know, is retired even in this 
as white as snow, and a remarkably benignant ex-! retirement. It is small, genteel, and eight-roomed , 
pression of countenance ; while the other presented | and being one-sided, it enjoys a rural view in front 
a favorable specimen of the Londoner, and was ob-| over brick-fields. It was here my business lay ; 1n 
viously an intelligent and educated person. The | fact—why should I disguise it!—I was looking for 
attention of the senior seemed to be attracted by the | lodgings. 
younger man. He looked at him longand earnest-| Being satisfied with the sitting-room proposed for 
“ Some pleasing recollections appeared to be! me in one of the houses, I ascended to the highest 
associated with his appearance ; and at last getting | landing-place of the neat but narrow stair, to look 
up, though with some difficulty or uncertainty, he| at the bed-room ; but when the landlady had already 
approached the object of his interest, and seated | turned the key in the door, an authoritative double- 
himself in the same box. The young man looked| knock at the street door called her down. She 
up, and their eyes met. The old gentleman seemed | turned the key back again, therefore, (which 1s 
about to speak ; but on the other dropping his eyes! mentioned as a characteristic trait of the London 
again upon his newspaper, he paused. At length) landlady,) and left me standing on the landing- 
he broke the dead silence of the room. place. Presently there came tripping up the stair 

** 1 think you will understand,” said he, “‘ and I} a nice-looking young woman—it may be hardly 
trust you will pardon the liberty I am about to} out of her teens—bonneted, shawled, and brown- 
take.”” The young man looked up in surprise,| paper-parcelled. She unlocked a door beside me, 
succeeded by an expression of impatience. His| and was about to go in, when, taking her for th 
eye dropped again upon the newspaper; but pres-| landlady’s daughter, I inquired whether her key 
ently, as if on consideration, he looked up again,| would unlock the other door. She answered in th 
and bent his head chillingly, as much as to say, negative. 

** Speak—since you will.”’ | ** Are the two rooms alike ?”’ 

‘| hardly know,”’ continued the old man with a} *‘ Oh, no,” said she, ‘ this is only my room.” 
gentle smile, ‘‘ why | address myself to you. But Only her room! I could not resist the curiosity | 
this room is very solitary—very silent. ‘The inar-; felt to get a peep. It was a mere closet, which 
ticulate noise of the street puts me in mind of the| was entirely filled by a little bedstead, a little round 
rush of the wind round a cottage on the moors, It} work-table, and a single chair. In one corner of 
seems to dispose one to kindly feelings and social| the room there was a little chimney, with a very 
converse ; and although your features are new to| little grate, supplied with a homeopathic dose of 
me, I feel as if 1 was aequainted with their expres-| remarkably small coal. What might be at th 
sion. Iam, in short, a sort of natural physiogno-| other end Teould not tel], as the door was prevented 
mist. That is why I have addressed myself to you ; | from opening to the extent of more than one third 
and if you are not specially engaged—"’ He hes-| by the bedstead. 
itated, for the young man’s expression beeame| ‘‘ And you live here alone ?’’ said I. The young 
more chilling, as his mind seemed to shrink from! girl looked as if she did not know whether to sbut 
contact. the door in my face (which would have been Lon- 

‘“* Sir,” said he in a tone of cold decision, “ 1 don all over) or not; but after a momentary glance, 
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THE SOLITARY CITY. 


in which she saw in me a lad about her own age, 
she replied with a smile, ‘‘ Not quite alone—Chir- 
rup! chirrup !”’ é 

‘**Chirrup!”? replied a dingy canary, in a cage 
hanging by the window, rousing itself as if from a 
nap. ¢ 

“You have not room for many visitors!’ ob- 
served I. 

“| have no occasion for room.” 

** What! have you no visitors!” 

“No. How should I? I have of course no 
acquaintances.” 

“Why of course t”’ 

** Because I am from the country—and not many 
years neither.” 

“ Years!”’ cried I with a start, for my period 
was as yet only months. ‘* Do you mean to tell 
me that you have been years in London without 
making a single acquaintance ¢”’ 

“To be sure I do,” replied she with a pleasant 
laugh and a look of surprise. ‘‘ How should | 
make acquaintances ¢”’ 

* Do you not know you Jandlady, for instance ?”’ 

“Yes, to pay her my rent; but what I call an 
acquaintance is some one to visit and to chat to. I 
have so many acquaintances in the country! But 
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time to sup and go to bed ; for although the hour 
was still early, candles were expensive, while in 
the morning it was at that season light enough to 
work, even in London, before seven o'clock. Her 
supper consisted of more than one good slice of 
bread, which she rendered savory by means of 
cheese—nibbling the latter like an economical 
mouse. She even thought, in the abundance of 
her good fortune—smile not asI record the cireum- 
stance !—of stepping out for a half-pint of beer. 
She counted some pence, however, that were piled 
on the little mantelpiece ; she calculated gravely ; 
and then, shaking her head, took down from its 
shelf the little brown teapot, which she had filled 
with water after her afternoon meal. “ It has 
something like the color!’ thought she, as she 
poured the contents into a cup; and breaking into 
smiles at the conceit, she drank off a beverage well 
known to the female solitary of London, and went 
gayly to bed. 

lhe solitary habits of the Londoners are some- 
times productive of a little inconvenience. On one 
occasion | heard the following dialogue between an 
artificer of some kind, with a straw basket of tools 
hanging over his shoulder, and a female voice in a 
subterranean shop. 








then I do talk to the milkwoman sometimes, when 
I run down stairs for my halfpennyworth—and she 
is such achat! And when | go to the warehouse 
for my work, there is a dozen young ladies as well 
as myself all gabbling away at the same time—ha! 
ha!” 

** But do they not visit you, nor you them? Do 
you not walk together ? 
on the street ¢”’ 

“Never. They have all their own families, or 
their own friends, or their own acquaintances ; and 
for ne, | have only—my own canary! Chirrup! 
chirrup!’’—and the poor young girl went gayly 
into her room, and shut the door; leaving me— 
great calf that | was!—with a swelling heart and 
brimming eyes standing on the landing-place. 

This is a specimen of a London hermitess—of a 
class little known and Jess noticed. Some fortui- 
tous circumstances may at length bring them an ac- 
quaintance ; and they may marry a clerk, a shop- 
man, or a journeyman, and become the mothers of 
a line of cockneys. But in general they pass a 
monotonous, though not always an unhappy life, 
from youth to age, and glide away from the world 
without leaving a trace on its surface. 
gil I have mentioned became better known to me. 

e remained landing-place acquaintances for some 
time, for I took lodgings in the house ; but the de- 
tails of a life without blame and without incident 
would tell poorly here, and so I shal] pass from the 
solitary of Pentonville. 

I may say, however, that on the present oceasion 
she had been pat into better spirits than usual by 
receiving such an abundance of work from the 
warehouse ; that she expected, by next Sunday, to 
have enough of savings to be able to complete the 
purchase of a new bonnet. What, then, was Sun- 
day tohert Tt was a day to walk ; to see crowds 
of people she did not know gliding past with their 
families; to watch sundry interesting couples 
“keeping company,’’ gnd wonder with a smile 
whether she would ever have a wooer ; to pat little 
children on the head, and recall to memory her own 
brothers and sisters; and finally, to have a large 
slice of plum-pudding as an addition to her frugal 
dinner. In happy anticipation of these enjoyments, 
her hours of Jabor passed on that evening till it was 


The young | 


**] say, ma’am, please to tel] me where Mr. 
Thompson, the artist, lives somewhere about here ?”’ 
| * You must go round the corner,”’ screamed the 
| voice.. ** Do you know the lady as sells greens and 
| ginger-beer ?”’ 

** No.” 


| Then do you know the house as stands all 


Do you never even meet} alone, without never a shop for two doors ?”’ 


** No,” testily. 

“Then do you know the apple-stall the police 
| wont allow there by no manner of means?” 

** No!" and the artificer got downright crusty. 

** Then you must pass all these till you come to 
| the chandler’s with the sign of the tea-canister. 
| Mr. Thompson is in the one pair back.” 
** Why didn’t you say that at first?’ said the 
| artificer angrily ; ‘I lives there!’? And hitching 

his basket on his shoulder, he passed on to find in 
| his own lodging-house the man he had been looking 
| for all over the neighborhood. 
Many such experiences, I dare say, could be 
| presented ; and something still more illustrative of 
| London solitude could be told in reference to that 
difficulty of difficulties—strangers getting into busi- 
ness in London—of making their existence known. 
_ In this latter particular we have an explanation of 
the advertising mania—the eager and enormously 

| expensive struggle by which thousands are daily 
| endeavoring to introduce themselves to notice. All 
| who have read the ‘* Diary of a Physician,’’ will 
| possess a vivid idea of the sufferings and melan- 
choly sinking of the heart to which many profes- 
| sional men are exposed at their entrance to metro- 
| politan life. This, however, is taking only a one- 
| sided view of affairs. There are lights as well as 
| Shades in the picture. The apparently impenetra- 
ble barrier once broken, where are we to find so 
boundless a circle of friends—where such cordial- 
| ity, where such professional encouragement, as in 
| the solitary city’ If in that vast theatre of action 
| all are received with indifference, so is the way to 
|fame and fortune opened indifferently to every 
‘comer. London is the only place on earth where 
| national distinctions are disregarded—where men 
of all parties, sects, and colors exist on a footing 
of equality. Repulsive, therefore, as the exterior 
| of metropolitan society may be, let us again assure 
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within. 


of a thaw in the reserve of London life. It may 
be fancy, and yet it does not seem unreasonable, 
that the metropolis should partake of the softening 


MISCELLANY. 


the faint-hearted of its warmth and tenderness) influences of the age. More family acquaintance- 
We may also to venture to say that, to| ships are formed, more visits are 
our apprehension, there has latterly been somewhat | intercommunion of every sort takes 





paid, more kindly 
lace ; and in 
the course of another generation, perhaps, some of 
the anti-social peculiarities to which we have been 
adverting may be only matter of tradition. 





How to Sreak to Cuitpren.—lIt is usual to |same side ; and thus a lateral curvature of the Spine 
attempt the management of children either by cor- |is produced, and a girl’s figure is spoiled, for the 


poral punishment, or by rewards addressed to the 
senses, and by words alone. There is one other 
means of government, the power and importance ef 
which are seldom regarded—l refer to the human 
voice. A blow may be inflicted on a child, accom- 
panied with words so uttered, as to counteract en- 
tirely its intended effect; or the parent may use 
language, in the correction of the child, not objection- 
able in itself, yet spoken in a tone which more than 
defeats its influence. Let any one endeavor to recall 
the image of a fond mother long since at rest in 
heaven. Her sweet smile and ever clear countenance 
are brought vividly to recollection; so also is her 
voice ; and blessed is that parent who is endowed 
with a pleasing utterance. What is it which lulls 
the infant to repose? It is not an array of mere 
words. There is no charm, to the untaught one, in 
letters, syllables, and sentences. It is the sound which 
strikes its little ear that soothes and composes it to 
sleep. A few notes, however unskilfully arranged, 
if uttered in a soft tone, are found to possess a magic 
influence. Think we that this influence is confined 
tothe cradle? No; itis diffused over every age, and 
ceases not while the child remains under the paren- 
tal roof. Is the boy growing rude in manner, and 
boisterous in speech? I know of no instrument so 
sure to control these tendencies as the gentle toues 
of a mother. She who speaks to her son harshly, 
does but give to his conduct the sanction of her own 
example. She pours oil on the already raging flame. 
In the pressure of daty, we are liable to utter our- 
selves hastily to children. Perhaps a threat is ex- 
pressed in a loud and irritating tone; instead of 
allaying the passions of the child, it serves directly 
toinerease them. Every fretful expression awakens 
in him the same spirit which produced it. So doesa 
pleasant voice call up agreeable feelings. Whatever 
disposition, therefore, we would encourage in a child, 
the same we should manifest in the tone in which we 
address it.—Christian Register. 


Distortion—A Worp to Morsers.—The mest 
common cause of a high shoulder is to be found in 
the abominable practice of undressing girls’ necks as 
low as the hanging of their clothes will permit. In- 
stead of the shoulder-straps of their dress being, as 
they should be, fairly above the root of the acromial 
processes [that is, on the centre of the shoulder,] 
they ofien—indeed, most commonly —either only skirt 
the extreme end of those processes, and rest on the 
rounded upper part of the deltoid muscles, {resting 
nearly on the extreme edge of the shoulder.) or are 
actually far down on the arms; in consequence of 
which, the dress having little or no suspension on the 
shoulders, is constantly dropping; and the girl, to 
save her clothes dropping down, or at least to keep 
them in place, is continually hitching up the shoul- 
der, from which the shoulder-strap most easily slips, 
and thus the elevating muscles, becoming stronger 
on that side, pull the shoulder permanently up, and 
produce a very ugly appearance. But the mischief 
does not stop here! For though there really be no 
disease of the spine, yet this constant hitching up of 
the shoulder causes the head and neck to be thrown 
to the other side, whilst the chest is thrown out to the 


| 
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simple purpose of uncovering her neck and shoulders 
as far as possible, which, as well for decency, as for 
the preservation of the child’s health, ought to be 
covered. Many parents have been thus the real 
cause of their daughters’ distortion, if not of more 
serious consequences; and therefore, in growing 
girls, who have the least disposition to slip their shou|- 
der out of their dress, most especial care should be 
taken to prevent the possibility of keeping up this 
habit, by having the dress made so high that it can- 
not slip down, and then, the sensation of its slipping 
being lost, the child no longer continues to hitch up 
her shoulder, and, by a little attention to her proper 
carriage, the mischief, if not of long standing, may 
be got rid of.—Chelius’ System of Surgery. 


D'Israett on tHe Constitution.— The cause for 
which Hampden died in the field, and Sydney on the 
scaffold,’ said Coningsby, “was the cause of the 
Venetian republic. I repeat it—the great object of 
the whig leaders in England, from the first move- 
ment under Hampden to the last'more successfu! one 
in 1688, was to establish in England a high aristo- 
cratic republic on the model of the Venetian, then the 
study and admiration of all speculative politicians. 
Read Harrington ; turn over Algernon Sydney ; and 
you will see how the minds of the English leaders in 
the seventeenth century were saturated with the 
Venetian type. Andthey at length succeeded. Wil- 
liam III. found them out in an instant. He told the 
whig leaders, ‘I will not be a doge.’ He balanced 
parties ; he baffled them asthe Puritans baffled them 
fifty years before. The reign of Anne was a strug- 
gle between the Venetian and English systems. Two 
great whig nobles, Argyle and Somerset, worthy of 
seats in the Council of Ten, forced their sovereign on 
her death-bed to change the ministry. They aceom- 
plished their object. They brought in a new family 
on their own terms. George I. was a doge ; George 
II. was a doge ; they were what William IIL., a great 
man, would not be. George III. tried not to be a 
doge ; but it was impossible materially to resist the 
deeply-laid combinations. He might get rid of the 
whig magnificoes, but he could not rid himself of the 
Venetian constitution. Anda Venetian constitution 
did govern England from the accession of the house 
of Hanover till 1832. Now, I do not ask you, Vere, 
to relinquish the political tenets, which, in ordinary 
times, would have been your inheritance. All I say 
is, the constitution introduced by your ancestors 
having been subverted by their descendants, your 
contemporaries, beware of still holding Venetian 
principles of government when you have nota Vene- 
tian constitution to govern with. Do what I am 
doing, what other men are doing—hold yourself aloof 
from political parties which, from the necessity of 
things, have ceased to have distinctive principles, and 
are therefure practically only fractions; and wait 
and see whether with patience, energy. honor, and 
Christian faith, and a desire to look to the national 
welfare, and not to sectional and limited interests ; 
whether, I say, we may not discover some great 
principles to guide us, to which we may adhere, and 
which then, if true, will ultimately guide and con- 
trol others.” — Novel of Coningsby. 
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THE RANGERS OF CONNAUGHT. 


From the Edinburgh Tales. 
THE RANGERS OF CONNAUGHT. 
BY EDWARD QUILLINAN. 
CHAPTER I. 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ;_ 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles ; 
And yet a spirit oe and ne = 
With something of an angel light. 
, . Wordsworth. 
There is but one shamed that never was gracious. 
Shakspeare. 


Tyreracu is a tract of country on the north- 
western coast of Ireland. A stranger, first visiting 
it in the winter season, might imagine that he had 
penetrated to the very region of desolation. It is 
thinly sprinkled with dwellings, and those are not 
of the most inviting appearance. Few trees or 
green fences are to be seen within its mountain 
boundaries ; low, loose walls, of grey stone, drear- 
ily intersect the farms; but the soil is good; its 
corn-fields are as productive as lands of smoother 
dress, and its pastures are as green as the valley 
of Urseren. The dark heights, with which it is 
diversified, have an air of gloomy yreatness that 
overshadows the stranger’s mind with melancholy. 
Here and there, however, their severity is softened 
by the yellow bloom of the furze, or the warm tints 
of various heaths which give shelter to many packs 
of grouse. ‘There are steep, broken acelivities, and 
stony caverns, the abodes of birds of prey, in these 
heights; and the sportsman is not only often an- 
noyed by the bleating of the heather-cock—the sig- 
a warning to his mate and brood of the presence 
of an enemy or the approach of a storm—but he is 
occasionally assailed by the screams of the vulture 
or the eagle, that denounces him as the invader of 
its rights. 

Towards the centre of this district, and nearly 
three miles from a coast where the billows of the 
Atlantic beat against craggy promontories and 
creeks, and toss their spray-wreaths upon the heads 
of the dark rocks, stood Dromore, the ancient seat 
of Sir Gay Vernon. This place, being much 
sheltered, had the advantage of being nearly sur- 
rounded with majestic old wood, in which, with 
the exceptions of this and one neighboring seat, the 
barony of Tyreragh was then as deficient as it is 
still. Dromore was situated at the foot of the 
mountain called Knockachree, the Aall of the heart, 
which was at that time clad, almost to the summit, 
with fine oak and horse-chestnut trees. To every 
window of the house some striking prospect was 
presented ; but from the front in particular were 
seen the beautiful bay of Sligo, and the wild shores 
of Altbé, overlooked by a superb amphitheatre of 
mountains, of which Knocknaree, the Aill of the 
king, famous for its romantic glen, and Benbulbin, 
the /all of hawks, stand preéminent in height and 
magnitude. The long, straight avenue to Dro- 
more was so thickly shaded by oaks as to receive 
but a partial light at noonday ; and the solemn 
effect thus given to the approach harmonized well 
with the outward appearance of the mansion—a 
structure raised in the time of Henry VIII., in that 
blended style of architecture then in vogue, a quaint 
mixture of monastic and Roman, not in the purest 
taste, but lordly and imposing. 

_ So far, too, as relates to a due observance of the 
rites of hospitality, the interior of the building pre- 
served its old Irish character, at the time to which 
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I refer, for its possessor had al] the convivial qual- 
ities of his countrymen. But Sir Guy, though a 
good-natured man, was also a person of strong pas- 
sions and prejudices ; and, though of a sociable dis- 
position, he not only excluded from his intimacy 
almost every person who was not, like himself, “* a 
stanch loyalist and Protestant’’—terms synonymous 
in the Orange vocabulary—but he had actually 
ceased to be on visiting terms with his best and 
nearest neighbor, a brother baronet and magistrate 
moreover, because the latter had refused his name 
to an Orange lodge of Sir Guy’s formation. 

Yet Sir Guy was not altogether consistent in re- 
gard to his party prejudices; for, though his 
Orange creed had descended to him like an heir- 
loom, and he wished ‘ confusion to popery,’’ with- 
out exactly knowing why; and though he felt it 
equally natural to hate a papist, and to drink the 
** glorious memory,”’ and he did both with all his 
heart and soul, there were, nevertheless, times 
when his characteristic good-humor, the false coin 
which frequently passes for genuine good temper, 
seemed to allow his catholic antipathies to slumber ; 
he could even, on occasion, endure the company of 
some individuals of the caste, but perhaps he sel- 
dom, if ever, thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Lady Vernon was an elegant and accomplished 
woman, gifted with that fascination of easy manner, 
and those lively conversational talents, for which 
Irish ladies are so distinguished. 

Mary Vernon was their only child, and had but 
just attained her seventeenth year. Every heroine 
of romance is beautiful ; and as this is a romantic 
story, it may be expected that Mary, the genius of 
the tale, should be arrayed in no ordinary graces. 
I might, indeed, without painting ideal charms, 
represent her as a lovely and most interesting girl. 
I might dwell on the golden curling tresses, the 
skin of spotless purity, the light, variable eyes of 
ineffable expression, the airy, sylph-like form, and 
the voice melodious as the song of angels. But 
all this would convey little idea of the person and 
none of the mind of Mary Vernon. here was 
something in her air and manner above the praise 
of common Janguage ; some eternal charm of such 
perfect delicacy as none but words of inspiration 
could describe. 


No fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tripped with foot so free ; 

She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 


Her mind had been nurtured with all the assidu- 
ity which the fondest mother, herself studiously ac- 
complished, could apply, with judiciously selected 
aids, to the tuition of an only child, endowed by 
nature with quick perception. Never was a 
creature more poetically attractive than Mary, 
when, at this time, all innocence and joy, she 
looked the very figure of Hope, in all its spirituality 
and animation, ‘“‘ when Hope, enchanted, smiled 
and waved her golden hair.”’—Let her not, how- 
ever, be supposed to be a faultless female monster, 
disowned by nature, and useless for the purpose of 
example, because above all mortal imitation. Mary 
had her failings, her movements of vanity, and— 





for even in the tranquillest climes 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes— 


her occasional waywardness of temper. Lady 
Vernon's immoderate partiality had blinded her to 
her daughter’s faults, or, at least, to the danger 
attending them, and she had suffered Mary to 
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Ww up acreature of impulse, in the almost un- 
unded indulgence of her own will. 

One of the very few near neighbors of the Ver- 
nons was Mr. O’Neil, a Roman Catholie gentle- 
man, of some wealth, a jealous stickler for the dig- 
nity of his family, about whose historical glories he 
was insane, and a strangely selfish old man. He 
resided in a dismally hideous, but very large, 
house, on his own estate, about three miles distant 
from Dromore. He was a bigot without religion, 
a tyrant without power; he was proud without 
honor, because at once the vainest as well as 
haughtiest of men; a hermit through self-love, he 
made a shrine of his own breast for the idol which 
his neighbors would not worship: he detested his 
neighbors, over whom he affected every superiority, 
both personal and derivative; and yet he was 
tremblingly sensitive to their censure and dislike. 
Flattery melted him to meanness, and at the 
slightest offence he would bristle with resentment. 

There could not be much cordiality between 
such a character and Sir Guy Vernon. Their mu- 
tual ancestors had seldom been on good terms, 
political and religious subjects of animosity con- 
stantly estranging them. It oddly happened, how- 
ever, that Sir Guy was almost the only one of his 
neighbors with whom Mr. O'Neil had not quar- 
reled ; and, latterly, the “ lofty old Jacobite,” as 
Sir Guy termed him, had condescended to be very 
civil to the Vernons. He was not without a mo- 
tive for this rare urbanity. Mr. O’Neil was a 
widower, who had two sons; Miss Vernon was an 
heiress, whose broad future heritage Jay commo- 
diously contiguous to his own less considerable de- 
mesne. It was not, however, for his elder, but for 
his younger son, that he destined the prize. He 
hated his first-born, Gerald Fitzmaurice O’Neil, 
because, curious old man! his features did not 
please him; in common parlance, ‘‘ he did not 
think him handsome!’ and yet this Gerald Fitz- 
maurice was, both in features and person, as strik- 
ing a likeness of his father as the smooth and fresh 
young tree can be to the same scored and weather- 
stricken tree of after-years. In mind no father and 
son were ever more dissimilar. It was the younger 
whose ‘ind was the mirror of his father’s—but a 
cracked mirror, multiplying its deformities : more 
of him presently. 

Gerald Fitzmaurice, the elder son, was at Douay 
college. He was in his twenty-third year. Mr. 
O'Neil had hit upon a notable plan of keeping him 
unmarried, that the family estate might eventually 
devolve to the junior. He had worked on the reli- 
gious sensibility and enthusiastic temperament of 
Gerald Fitzmaurice, and persuaded him that he had 
a decided voeation to the altar, and that it was his 
duty to become a priest! It was not the custom 
for eldest sons to take to the church; so much the 


better; the self-offering would be therefore the | 


more acceptable to Heaven, and the example the 
more edifying. Instructions conformable to these 
views had been sent with him to the president of 
the college ; he had now been there eight years, 
and the scheme seemed likely to succeed. 

The younger son, Aubrey Buller O'Neil, now in 
the twenty-second year of his age, was already ini- 
tiated in the family mancuvre ; for his father had 
explained to him his intentions, both with regard to 
his own estate and Sir Guy's. The boy grinned 
with a surly acquiescence in his father’s views, 
seorning the facility of his brother, whose bargain 
he thought worse than Esau’s. 
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spoken to her; and he was in no hurry for the ac- 
quaintance for her own sake, because he was utterly 
incapable of a refined attachment ; but as an accon)- 
paniment of the Dromore estates, she was worth his 


consideration. ‘There was, however, time enough 
for that. In the mean while, humbler amors were 


more congenial to his taste, though no marriage 
alliance could be too high for his pretensions. A 
strange animal was this Aubrey; with arrogance 
that would reach the clouds, but for want of strength 
of wing was forever sweeping the dust. If nature 
ever deigned to produce a human machinery in little 
for the lowest purposes of art, and needing only 
time and growth to be fit for its ignoble functions, 
here was the example. He was an attorney in em- 
bryo from the hour of his birth. He had a twin- 
brother, and at the breast cheated him of his far 
share of their mother’s milk. Laughable as this may 
seem, it was no joke to the wretched little co-candi- 
date for suction ; for they were so alike that it was not 
easy to guard against imposture ; he who squalled 
and kicked the most was supposed to be the ag- 
grieved party ; so the feebler urchin died of starva- 
tion, and little Aubrey Buller was left master of 
the field. In the nursery, as he grew up, the sul- 
len impracticable brat won for himself the ttle of 
‘the Angry Boy,’’ which he never afterwards lost. 
But Lam not going to weary the reader with a history 
of his dogged childhood. He is now, as I have said, 
almost twenty-two years of age, and he has already 
all the viees of his father in a coarser grain. In al! 
his movements, too, there is a mysteriousness which 
he mistakes for worldly science. He fancies him- 
self a domestic politician ; he is simply a Machiave! 
of the key-hole ; bis art is exercised in extracting 
secrets from letters dishonestly procured, in vivlat- 
ing the safeguards of seals and locks, in perpetrat- 
ing every imaginable act of petty and unmanly tur- 
pitude. With all this, he is moody and irascible to 
excess, exigent of deference, and jealously watch- 
ful of disrespect ; and, in his least unamiable moods, 
he is a scoffer, whose expression of countenance is 
that of the laughing hyena. He is a ruffian in 
manners, and a pickpocket in morals. How mueh 
of the unqualified odiousness of this character may 
be attributed to parental neglect, or evil training, ts 
now hardly worth speculation. Certain it is that 
he had been permitted from infancy to run wild as 
the colts in his father’s park; not like them to be 
submitted in due time to the bit and the ménage. 
He had indeed been sent to a school at Sligo, from 
which he ran away, and the only further education 
he had received was very irregularly supplied by 
the parish priest. An occasional visit to Dublin, 
where he fell into boisterous and profligate com- 
pany, taught him the vices of the city without its 
civilities. 

Such was the hopeful youth for whom Mr. 
O'Neil would willingly have nullified the privileges 
of his first-born. Yet, even here, his partiality 
could hardly be referred to affection for the cadet. 
It was in fact the effect of self-love in Mr. O'Neil; 
for, though his bodily eyes could not perceive Ger- 
ald Fitzmaurice’s resemblance in outward feature to 
himself, his mand could see its own likeness in the 
dark and tortuous mind of the Angry Boy. He 
admired his arrogance and presumption, which he 
called self-defensive pride ; his dishonesty and false- 
hood, which he considered worldly sagacity ; his 
love of secrecy, which he termed prudence; bis 
contempt for all the decent charities of Jife, which 
he rejoiced in as a glorious exemption from vulgar 


As to Miss Vernon, he had often seen, but never | prejudices; in short, he approved of all his evil 
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qualities, because they were his own, in even exag- 
gerated ugliness. But enough, for the present, of 
this rare specimen of ‘ the blood of the O’ Neils.” 





CHAPTER Il. 


Ty hvarje stund i dodligheten 
Af tiden mats ochhar sin grins, 
Men dédens kyss och karlekens 
De aro barn af evigheten. 
The Swedish Poet, Esaias Tegner. 


To all things else the sun beneath 
A bound is set by ‘Time’s decree ; 
But the kiss of Love and kiss of Death 
Are children of eternity. 
Translation by Oscar Baker. 


Tue time was drawing near for Gerald Fitzmau- 


his betters ; the soul of every gambling-table, where 
his successes seemed miraculous, yet never made 
him rich; and the adhesive friend of Sir Guy, 
whom he mystified with the most ineredible effron- 
tery. 

Mr. O'Neil rose with unwonted alacrity to re- 
ceive his guests ; he extended both his hands to Sir 
Guy, and so gave him a double welcome ; he made 
a stately inclination of the head to Mr. Sullivan, re- 
quested both to be seated, and ensconced himself 
again in his own huge chair. After some further 
commonplace interchange of civilities, Sir Guy, who 
never felt at home in “ the old Jacobite’s den,’’ was 
glad to find in the person of Fitzmaurice a subject for 
eking out a conversation that was already becoming 
barren, though the shortest term of a decent visit 
of courtesy was not completed. After attentively 





rice’s ordination, so anxiously expected by his fa-|eyeing Fitzmaurice for some moments, ‘* Mr. 


ther. Nothing had been omitted, either on his 
own part or that of his instructors, to qualify him 
for so important a procedure; and in every point 
but the most essential one he was qualified. But 
his inclinations had undergone a thorough change ; 
he could no longer deceive himself; he felt that he 


| O'Neil,” said he, ‘* you have not introduced me to 
| your son; for I am quite sure, from what I can 
}remember of him when he was a child, and from 

his remarkable likeness to you, that this young 
| gentleman is your eldest son.”’ 


] 


| ‘* What!’ interrupted Sullivan, ‘is this the 


had mistaken his early sensibilities, that he had not} young priest?” 
the requisite vocation to the sacred ministry, and,| ‘* You are right, Sir Guy,”’ replied Mr. O'Neil, 
when once he was self-assured of this fact, he re-| somewhat nettled ; ‘‘ that is my son, Mr. Gerald 


solved to abandon the project. His conscience and 


| Fitzmaurice O'Neil ; but, as to his likeness to me, 


his really strong religious feelings rendered it im-| I see nothing of it; you really flatter me.”’ 


possible for him to do otherwise. 


He had become intimate at Douay with several | 
of his countrymen, some of whom were fugitive. 


‘** Not at all, not at all,’’ eried Sullivan, with the 


rebels; and he had not been long in imbibing thea true chip of the old block, and not so much 
political notions of his friends, whose fervor and im-| handsomer than his father either, barring the 
petuosity of character assorted but too well with | comeliness of the young man’s eyes and his good- 


his own. He was about to return, therefore, to his 


native shores with no very favorable sentiments to- 


wards the government, which, according to his 
judgment, misruled his country as much as it in- 


sulted his faith. When his exiled compatriots bade 


him farewell, it was not without dark intimations 
from them that he might soon see some of them 
again on their native soil, in spite of the penalties 


that warned them off. 


Fitzmaurice announced to his superiors the con- 


for sacerdotal functions, and respectfully solicited 
permission to depart. They were disconcerted ; 
but he was firm, and all remonstrance was vain. 
He received their blessing, and affectionately took | 


his leave. So prompt were his movements, that it 
a few days he was under his father’s roof, and the 
first to break to him the unwelcome intelligence of 


the subversion of that cherished scheme; though, 


natured-looking face. What a pity that he should 
be a priest!’ 
‘* 1 am not a priest, sir,”’ said Fitzmaurice, coldly. 


! 
| 





if 
‘l his mind. But he will think better of it.”’ 


‘* Excuse me, sir,” 


as yet, Fitzmaurice was unsuspicious of the godless | ‘‘ my mind has not been so lightly changed.” 


and unnatural motive that had doomed him to the 


priesthood. ‘The disappointed parent turned pale 


with disgust, but uttered not one word either of 


welcome or reproach. 


Aubrey Buller, the Angry Boy, had gone to 


courses. 


While Fitzmaurice, mortified, and somewhat in- 
dignant at the coldness of his father’s reception 


after so long a separation, was yet standing in the| O’Neils—they were always devils of fellows.” 


presence of Mr. O'Neil, who sat sullenly cushioned 
in an old arm-chair, a servant ushered in two morn- 
ing visiters, Sir Gay Vernon and Mr. Sullivan. Vis- 
iters were so few in Mr. O’Neil’s house, (he was 
so unpopular,) that he was always ‘at home.”’ 


With Sir Guy the reader is already acquainted 


Mr. Sullivan was a Syuireen ; he was a hero of the 


Curragh, where he seldom failed to cheat and beat 


van as a person beneath his notice. 








grandest of emphatic brogues ; ‘* the baronet speaks 
the truth, allowing for the difference of age: he is 


**] beg your reverence’s pardon,’’ rejoined Sulli- 
>! van; ** but you are to be, and that’s all the same.” 

Fitzmaurice did not think it worth while to 
answer; but Mr. O'Neil took that opportunity of 
venting his displeasure at his son’s return and its 
cause ; addressing himself to Sir Guy, for he dis- 
dained Sullivan on account of his vulgarity and 
viction to which he had come, of his unworthiness | supposed insignificance. ‘*’That youth, sir, has 
done me the honor to absent himself from home for 
eight years, to receive a first-rate and most expen- 
sive education in a foreign college, because it was 
his own choice to prepare himself for the priest- 
hood; and he, to-day, comes back and tells me, 
without notice or ceremony, that he has changed 


said Fitzmaurice, proudly, 


** Ay, ay,” exclaimed Sullivan, a shrewd mali- 
-| cious fellow, who began to guess at the true state 
of the matter, “* the young man may be right, and 
a very decent young man he is. One man may 
lead a horse to the pond, you know, Mr. O'Neil, 
Dublin some days before, on one of his graceless| but twenty won't make bim drink. So your son 
seems to have no taste for holy water. Well, you 
see you've done your best to give him a ehance of 
being canonized ; but it isn’t in the blood of the 


The laugh with which Sullivan tried to carry off 
this sally did not cover its insolence, which Mr. 
O'Neil strongly felt, though he had brought it on 
himself by his stiff affectation of overlooking Sulli- 


.|  ** But where ’s your brother, Mr. Gerald?’ con- 
tinued the latter ; ‘‘ where’s your brother Aubrey? 
may be he’d like to step into your shoes, since 
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you’ve kicked them off; he’d make a pleasant 
father-confessor to the women; he’s the devil’s 
own boy, that Aubrey.” 

“Thank you, sir,” interposed the stately Mr. 
O'Neil. 

** Oh, it’s not that I’m meaning at all, Mr. 
O’Neil,”’ said Sullivan. ‘I ask your pardon, sir ; 
but there ’s many a trae word said in jest.’’ 

Sir Guy could not help smiling at the awful stare 
with which Mr. O'Neil now regarded Sullivan ; but 
he was gentleman enough to feel that his friend’s 
familiarity was in “ bad taste,’’ and he saw that 
Fitzmaurice, too, was beginning to look doubtful 
whether he ought not to be offended ; therefore, 
turning to the latter, whom he was inclined to like 
since he had heard that he refused to be made one 
of ‘* the pope's Irish ministers,’ he proposed to 
him to accompany them in their ride to Dromore. 
Fitzmaurice, willing to move, ordered his brother's 
horse, and in a few minutes they were gone. 

Mr. O'Neil, though glad to be relieved from 
such a visiter as Sullivan, was by no means satis- 
fied with Gerald's ride to Dromore. He felt that 
Aubrey Buller’s horse should have had his owner 
on his back when the rider took that direction. 
He immediately wrote a letter to Aubrey, desiring 
him to return without delay, for very especial rea- 
sons; but, as the reasons were not stated, the 
summons had little chance of being attended to till 
it suited the caprice or convenience of the Angry 
Boy to come home. In effeet, he did not return 
for four months, in spite of several urgent repeti- 
tions of his father’s orders ; making various excuses 
at first, and none at all latterly, till he required a 
fresh supply of money ; and then he wrote with all 
hamility, explained that he had been confined by a 
fever for Several weeks to his bed, and that he had 
refrained from giving his honored parent uneasiness 
on the subject till he could inform him, as he then 
could, that all danger was over, and that he would 
be able to travel in a few days. The truth was, 
that, in a brawl at the theatre, (he was always in 
brawls,) he had been roughly handled according to 
his deserts, and kicked out into the street, where 
he was again so severely beaten, that he was 
carried almost insensible to his lodging, where he 
continued in a crippled state for above a month. 

These four months were the happiest of Gerald 
Fitzmaurice’s existence. Mary Vernon has been 
described; and it will be readily believed that 
Gerald's first visit to Dromore, under the flattering 
auspice of her own father’s introduction, was 
followed by many others. Circumstances soon 
concurred to confirm the favorable impression which 
two young persons of amiable manners, with the 
fewest possible objects of attraction around them, 
could hardly fail to make on each other at their 
first interview. Accidentally meeting her a few 
days afterwards in one of her walks, Fitzmaurice 
availed himself so well of that opportunity to 
improve their acquaintance, that Mary thought it 
the most delightful ramble she had ever taken. 
After this, they occasionally fell in with each other 
in their excursions; and whenever Fitzmaurice 
attended her home, which he now and then ventured 
to do, his kind reception by Lady Vernon flattered 
and encouraged him. Lady Vernon, too, frequently 
rode out with her daughter; and Fitzmaurice, who 
was constantly exploring the country on horseback, 
seldom missed them. If he did not always join 
them—for a fit of bashful reserve, or timid humility, 
would sometimes restrain him—yet he saw Mar 
at least for a moment; and a word, 2 smile, a nod, 
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are substantial food for a lover’s reveries for hours 
after. On wet days, which were but too frequent, 
he was restless and rarest. now wandering with- 
out an aim throughout the endless apartments and 
passages of the gloomy old mansion of his fathers, 
now mounting his horse, and galloping against 
wind and rain to look upon Mary’s home ; then, as 
if afraid of approaching too near, wheeling off at a 
quickened pace, and making a circuit to look upon 
the sea, whose turbid breast seemed an image of 
his own, and whose turbulence enchanted him like 
his own wild feelings. 

The first time that he saw her in public, she 
was at a ball in the town of Sligo, where he was 
more than ever struck with the graces of her figure, 
which raised her above all comparison with the 
fairest in the room. A day or two afterwards, he 
presented to her a copy of ‘* the Rape of the Lock,” 
on a blank leaf of which he had written the fol- 
lowing lines, without, I fear, being candid enough 
to acknowledge a plagiarism in the first stanza, 
from Soame Jenyns, an author whom she was not 
likely to know. 


TO MARY DANCING, 


Diana's queen-like step is thine ; 
And when in dance thy feet combine 
They fall with truth so sweet, 
The music seems to come from thee, 
And all the notes appear to be 
The echoes of thy feet. 


And every limb with all the notes 

In that accordant beauty floats 
And careless air of chance, 

That ‘tis a rapture to behold 

Thee thus, with waving locks of gold, 
The very soul of Dance. 


The loveliness so rich before 
Puts on a thousand graces more 
In that inspiring maze ; 
Like jewels brighter when in motion, 
Or sunshine on the waves of ocean 
Alive with trembling rays. 


Mary read this little tribute to her charms with 
all the delightful flutter of the bosom with which 
such praise is for the first time received by the 
young and unpractised girl from an object who is 
dearer to her than she knows; and when Fitz- 
maurice at their next meeting urged her to reward 
him with a lock of her own hair, he did not find 
her quite so tenacious as Belinda was of ** the best 
and favorite curl,’’ nor even deeply resentfyl when 
he presumed to imprint upon her cheek the first 
kiss of a pure and manly affection. 





CHAPTER III. 


How pleasant the banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow! 
There oft, as mild Evening sweeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 
urns. 


A cnance of manner soon began to be observable 
in Mary. At times she seemed no longer the 
giddy girl, fresh as the strawberry just ripened on 
the sunny slope beneath her window, and blithe as 
the young thrush that was pecking at the fruit. 
The animation of her cheek and eye often deserted 
her. She appeared to court solitude, and frequently 
rode to the coast, where, dismissing her pony and 
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attendant to a hut about halfa mile distant, she 
would take her station on some stupendous cliff, 
and sit for hours gazing on the tumultuous mass of 
waters, and indulging the spirit of her thoughts till 
her heart was full, almost to oppression, with a 
sweet and melancholy pleasure. And this was 
happiness ! exquisite happiness ! 

e hat just alluded to as the place where her 
servant waited on these occasions, was occupied by 
the parents of a poor blind boy named Conolly, 
who was in the habit of wandering from house to 
house, everywhere welcome for the sake of his 
pipe, on which he played the favorite Irish airs 
with wonderful power and feeling. He was 
especially befriended by Fitzmaurice, among whose 
relatives he had been a sort of petted familiar, 
almost a household superstition, from his childhood ; 
and he was also as much a favorite at Dromore. 

When it chanced that he was at home on the 
arrival of Mary’s horses and servant, he would 
sometimes steal away to the coast, where he well 
knew how to find her, and he would exert his 
delightful art while she melted into tears. This 
was no intrusion on her solitude ; it seemed merely 
setting her own sweet and lonely thoughts to 
music. 

Gerald Fitzmaurice did not always suffer her to 
enjoy this luxury without participation. He grew 
bolder in his approaches, by degrees, as he was 
more and more convinced that the prize was really 
worth winning, and willing to be won. He became 
a still more constant visiter at Dromore, where he 
was civilly enough ‘received by Sir Guy, when he 
happened to be in the way, and always frankly 
welcomed by Lady Vernon, who frequently invited 
him to dinner. His walks with Mary were more 
frequent than before, and Lady Vernon was seldom 
particular in her inquiries as to the cause of her 
daughter's protracted absence on these occasions. 
In such intimate association they passed many hours 
of many weeks delightfully, and Fitzmaurice was 
every day more enchanted with the charms of his 
companion, and her peculiar graceful originality of 
manner and expression, which was even more cap- 
tivating than her beauty. But he could not but be 
conscious that Sir Guy might not, with his Orange 
party-spirit, be at all willing to have a Catholic son- 
in-law. 

And here was the luckless blot in Mary’s con- 
duct. She deceived her father, and was not ingen- 
uous with her mother. Nothing is more common 
than this sort of dissimulation in a daughter towards 
aparent. ‘The delight of a new emotion, of which 
she dreads the security, and perhaps doubts the pro- 
priety, makes her a dissembler; and, from the 
inoment that she has become one at home, she has 
abandoned her surest footing, and walks on quick- 
sands at her peril, with but a blind guide, even if 
the new acquaintance, the lover of yesterday, be in 
truth a lover, as Fitzmaurice was, and not one of 
the heartless herd of flatterers who infest the social 
walks of life, and sun their own paltry vanity, or 
mercenary hopes stil] more paltry, in the smiles of 
inexperienced and credulous girlhood. 

Among their favorite walks, was a little spot 
which they called the Well among the Mountains, 
whose spring was believed to possess a holy virtue, 
and to which the country people, therefore, resorted 
on the anniversary of Saint Patrick, to whom it was 
dedicated. Exeept on that day of pilgrimage it 
was little frequented, but by Mary and Fitzmaurice ; 
and the redbreast, singing to himself, was usually 
the only preoccupant they found. This rustic 
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shrine, with its most rudely carved little crucifix of 
wood, in its quiet nook, may be, still seen within its 
circular shade of sycamores and thorns, and its bub- 
bling waters still tinkle as of yore, 





basined in an unsunned cleft, 
A beauteous spring, the rock’s collee~" tears. 


These flowery days were sweet and transient. 
The persons of whom Sir Guy’s convivial parties 
consisted, were not if general such as Fitzmaurice 
would have chosen for his associates had not the 
powerful attraction of Mary’s home drawn him 
among them. He was almost the only Roman 
Catholic gentleman who visited at Dromore. The 
majority of Sir Guy Vernon's accustomed guests 
were violently set against his religion and its pro- 
fessors, and sometimes, in their anti-popish zeal, 
over the baronet’s claret, forgot that a papist was 
present. 

The most offensive of these guests to the ‘*‘ Rom- 
ish youth’’ was Mr. Sullivan; but Ac never forgot 
himself or Fitzmaurice. He was deliberately and 
grossly virulent in his general sarcasms on papists 
whenever Fitzmaurice was one of the eompany at 
Dromore, though he took care to avoid personality. 
He had soon looked on Gerald with contempt when 
he discovered that he could be made nothing of in 
his line; that he did not play at cards, nor bet on 
them, nor even amuse himself at billiards, and that 
the racing calendar formed no part of his erudition, 
But his contempt was quickly sharpened into bitter 
hostility for a reason which Fitzmaurice would 
hardly have guessed at. Mr. Sullivan, who was 
forty, about the age of Sir Guy, had long ago made 
up his mind that Mary Vernon, not yet eighteen, 
should be his wife, though he was as yet cautious 
not to betray his views, while he sedulously pro- 
| moted them by means not easily pevetrable. He 
| paid no marked attention to Miss Vernon, but he 
jlabored day and night to get her unsuspecting 
| father into his power. He was acute enough to 
discover presently that he had a formidable rival in 
Fitzmaurice, and, from the moment that he had 
arrived at that conviction, he was his enemy, and 
watched for his overthrow. He well knew how to 
work upon Sir Guy. 

Fitzmaurice shortly perceived, to hig unspeakable 
mortification, that Sir Guy Vernon was, on the 
point of religion, quite as iliberal as any of his 
friends, and a thousand little circumstances con- 
vineed him, that, whatever kindness he might hope 
for from Lady Vernon, no argument would ever 
make her husband favorable to the wish that had 








sprung up, at-first almost insensibly, and had now 
grown into impassioned strength, in his breast. As 
his alarm on this subject beeame excited, his ten- 
derness for Mary grew more confirmed and exclu- 
sive. His passion now appeared to him like a 
forbidden worship, secret, difficult, and perilous ; 
and, like all prohibited rites, was the more reli- 
giously respected in proportion to its difficulty, and 
the more fondly cherished in consideration of its 
danger. 

He soon received proof that his anxiety was well 
grounded. Some rumor of an organized insurrec- 
tion in the southern parts of the province reached 
Dromore late one night, when a large party, after 
supper, was at the height of convivial enjoyment. 
Fitzmaurice was unfortunately present. Inspired 
by their native nectar—the favorite poison distilled 
in the secret wilds of the opposite coast of Donegal 
—some of Sir Guy’s friends waxed eloquent on the 
subject of ‘rebellion and popery.”’ Fitzmaurice 









































































































































































































































































































































was the only sober man of the company, for he was 
not yet reconciled to the fumid odor of illicit 
whiskey, and he had contrived to evade the sum- 
mary law by which the guest, whether willing or 
not, was formerly bound to drink at the pleasure 
of his host. He heard in silent forbearance the 
dranken ravings of bigotry, and even sat without 
betraying his disgust while * loyal songs’? were 
sung to the tunes of “*The Boyne Water” and 
** The Pope and the Devil ;”’ but when Sir Gny him- 
self exercised his voeal powers on a song, of which 
the words were in the highest degree exasperating, 
and which was set to the insulting air of ** Croppies, 
lie down,”’ Fitzmaurice rose and quitted the house 
in fury and despair. ‘The intoxication of the party 
prevented much notice of his abrupt departure, and 
they probably the next morning forgot what had 





occurred. But he rode home in an evil hoar. 
CHAPTER IV. 
Which is the villain? Let me see his eyes ; 


That when f note another man like him 
I may avoid him. Shakspeare. 

Firzmavrice, at his father’s hall-door, resigned 
his horse to a groom, received the drowsy footman’s 
welcome and a bed-chamber light without remark, 
hurried across the hall, and ascended the stair-case 
towards his chamber in silence. When near the 
extremity of a gallery that led to his apartment, he 
paused at a few paces from his father’s room, which 
was exactly opposite. There were lights in that 
room, and he heard voices. This was unusual; it 
was considerably past midnight, and Mr. O'Neil 
was seldom spoken to or seen after ten o'clock. 
Some internal monitor seemed to tell him that he 
must watch and listen: he did not listen; a more 
powerful monitor made him disdain the suggestion : 
he advanced rapidly to his father’s door, knocked, 
and immediately opened it. His brother, Aubrey 
Buller, stood before him ; and dark was the scowl 
a which Fitzmaurice was greeted by the Angry 
doy. 

lis father was seated, and frowned at the inter- 
ruption. ‘ Mr. Gerald Fitzmaurice O’Neil,”’ said 
he, *‘ you are unceremonious. J am not used to 
uninvited visiters in my own apartment afler mid- 
night. Where do you come from, sir?’ 

‘* Sir,” replied Fitzmaurice, ‘‘ I come from Dro- 
more. ‘The strangeness of seeing lights and hear- 
ing voices at this late hour in your chamber 
occasioned the trespass, which I beg you will 
excuse, especially as it affords me this unexpected 
meeting with my brother. When did you arrive, 
Aubrey’ But my father is tired—come with me 
to my room. Good-night, sir.” 

The two brothers quitted their father’s apartment, 
and Fitzmaurice led the way to his own; but when 
he reached his door he was alone: Aubrey Buller 
had sulkily evaded his invitation. ‘ Still the same 
incorrigible Angry Boy !”’ murmured Fitzmaurice, 
and slammed bis door harshly to, for it may be sup- 
posed that he was in no very placid humor. 

Stung to the quick with all the vexations of the 
day and night, it was long before he fell into a 
slumber—a most uneasy one, from which he was 
presently roused. He heard a stealthy step, and 
saw a dim light: his door was slowly opened, his 
curtain drawn, and the Angry Boy stood at his bed- 
side, his lamp in one hand, a pistol in the other. 

** Aubrey! good God! what is the matter?” 
exclaimed Fitzmaurice. 

‘What, sir! you are awake'’’ replied the in- 
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truder. ‘* The matter is, that I abhor you, Gerald ! 
You have broken your pact with us. You were to be 
a priest, and I was to be what the accident of a year 
or two’s seniority may enable you to prevent my 
ever being, if I am fool enough to submit to your 
eaprice—the future master of these lands. You 
must go to Dromore, too ; you pretend to the heir- 
ess, I] suppose! ‘Take that, to setile all disputes!” 
and the fellow actually levelled the pistol at his 
brother’s head, and pulled the trigger; but there 
was no explosion. He flung the pistol on the bed, 
and disappeared with the expression of countenance 
of a baffled fiend. 

Was this a dream? a nightmare? Alas, no! 
Fitzmaurice provided himself with a light, and ex- 
amined the pistol: it was loaded, and he drew the 
charge—the ball had been inserted before the pow- 
der. Whether, as is most probable, this was done 
intentionally, that the Angry Boy might vent his 
malice by alarming his naked and defenceless 
brother with a paltry trick of tragic farce, or in the 
blind and blundering agitation of superlative guilt 
of purpose, it is impossible to decide. Fitzmaurice 
was disposed to attribute it to a momentary par- 
oxysm of insanity in his brother. He put on a 
dressing-gown, and followed to his chamber. He 
found him already in bed, and apparently {ast 
asleep! He did not disturb him, but returned to 
his own room, taking the precaution this time to 
lock his door before he got into bed again. The 
narrator of this incident, to whom Fitzmaurice men- 
tioned it the next day, never afterwards beheld the 
Angry Boy without the steady conviction that he 
was a Cain, without Cain’s courage. Aubrey Bul- 
ler would, in his opinion, have been an appalling 
curiosity of wickedness, had his hand dared to act 
up to the audacity of his will; but his nerve failed 
him, and he was therefore a mere vulgar villain, a 
pettifogging blusterer. 

Perhaps, however, Fitzmaurice was not far from 
the truth in believing his brother to have been mad 
upon this occasion. We are told* of a tribe of sav- 
ages in South America who were subject to a sort 
of fury, which they called by the unpronounceable 
name of Nakaiketergches. t was ** manifestly that 
deliberate sort of madness which may be cured by 
the certainty of punishment. A chief effectually 
put a stop to the disease by proclaiming that the 
first person who was seized with it should be put to 
death.”’ Madmen of the above species are not un- 
common in Europe. The Angry Boy was often 
seized with the Nakaiketergehes. 

Several days elapsed. Nota word of explanation 

between the brothers; not an allusion on 

either side to the strange fact just recorded. ‘They 
met with coldness, but without incivility. Aubrey 
pretended to be utterly unconscious of any partic- 
ular occurrence having taken place between them. 
Gerald would have forgotten it if he could, but that 
was impossible. He had heard as well as seen too 
much: Aubrey’s address to him had been but too 
clear and too astounding a commentary on his fa- 
ther’s repulsive manner, though the latter was of 
course neither privy to nor subsequently made ac- 
quainted with Aubrey’s attempt, or pretended 
attempt, at assassination. Gerald now knew why 
his father’s house was to him no home, and he had 
made the discovery at the moment when the enly 
other house in the wide world where he could have 
desired to find a substitute for home seemed closed 
to him by the intolerable bigotry whose excesses 
* By Southey, in his History of Brazil, vol. iii., p. 412, 
quarts edition? quoting Dobrizhoffer. . a 
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of tongue in excess of drink had driven him forth 
it. 

a been said that several of his familiar friends 
at Douay were disaffected Irishmen. Some of these 
maintained a correspondence with him, of which the 
matter was often indiscreet and dangerous. There 
was no sophistry untried to persuade him that he 
could only prove himself ** a good Irishman” by set- 
ting his allegiance at nought. He wasno very loyal 
subject when he left Douay. His ill reception by 
his father, the unnatural conduct of his brother, and 
the insolence of his Orange neighbors, all seemed to 
coad him to break the yoke of social observances, 
and stand out in some independent character. Then, 
the evident partiality of the poorer classes for him, 
their confidence in his good-will, and their officious 
devotedness of manner, with their well-known and 
hardly suppressed hatred of most of their other 
superiors in condition, seemed to tell him that he 
was the elected of their hope, and that he had re- 
turned to his country for some sterner purpose than 
that of sighing for an Orange bigot’s daughter. Just 
then, when the high excitement of a wounded mind 
laid him open to any wild temptation, the tempter 
came. 

Fitzmaurice was in his gloomy little study, mus- 
ing at the small window that looked upon a dead 
wall of the courtyard, when a servant knocked, and 
announced a visiter. He turned round, and beheld 
Mr. Carew Dillon, the most intimate of his Doua 
friends, and correspondents. This person, though 
very young, had already contrived to make himself 
distinguished, for he was one of the Irishmen espec- 
ially exempted from pardon in a proclamation from 
Dublin Castle, dated about two years back, after the 
suppression of a revolt in Kerry. 

* Dillon! you here! how can you be so rash? 
What can you expect?’ 

“ Sanetuary.”’ 

“That you shall have. But will it hold good, 
proclaimed as you are?’ 

“True; but Iam not known in this part of Ire- 
and.”’ 

‘But consider how my father may be compro- 
mised. Ido not believe you could remain undiscov- 
ered with us a month—not a week.”’ 

“Task not for refuge so long. I want nothing 
but rest for eight hours, and then it will be dark, and 
you and | can follow our vocation.”’ 

** What is that, Dillon?’ 

‘* Mine to lead you to ‘ the friends of the West,’ 
your genuine Connaught Rangers, and yours to be- 
come their leader. All the country will be up in 
arms. You are depended on for this part of your 
distriet.”’ 

‘* But ean you be in earnest? Such precipitation 
too! Gently, Dillon, let us hear more.”’ 

It has been said that “the woman who deliber- 
ates is lost.’’ So is the man, when the cause is 
bad, and when he knows it to be so before his delib- 
eration begins. Dillon had been in the neighborhood 
some time, and now explained to him, at great 
length, all that had been done, what preparations 
were made, what the objects aimed at, and his rea- 
sons for being confident of sv: ess. 

In less than eight hours after the commencement 
of their conference, the two friends quitted the 
house together, but not before the Angry Boy had 
quietly opened the door, and looked in upon them 
for an instant with a grin of delight, and his peculiar 


uckle. 


In less than two hours after their departure, Gerald 
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Fitzmaurice O’Neal was a sworn-in rebel and a 
leader of rebels. 

Several of the treasonable letters that he had 
received since his arrival in Ireland were already in 
the hands of the government authorities, by the ex- 
emplary loyalty of the Angry Boy, who had stolen 
them, read them, and forwarded them to the castle. 
But why did this amiable specimen of human nature 
grin with delight when he saw Fitzmaurice and 
Dillon closeted together’ Because Dillon was a 
traitor to his friend, as traitors to their country not 
unusually are ; and the meeting, and the prepara- 
tions for it, and the result, had all been concerted 
between them, between the Angry Boy and the 
Douay patriot, Carew Dillon! The latter, having 
felt the inconveniences of proscription, had been 
willing to make his peace by becoming a govern- 
ment spy, and the former was in hopes of getting 
rid of his elder brother by the hangman. 





CHAPTER V. 


They all are met! 
From the lakes and from the fens, 
From the rocks and from the dens, 
From the woods and from the caves, 
There are they. 
Ben Jonson, 

Tue disturbances, of which there had already been 
rumors from the southern parts of the province of 
Connaught, began now to threaten more nearly ; and 
nightly meetings were held in Tyreragh to an extent 
that was alarming. 

The visits of Gerald Fitzmaurice to Dromore had 
entirely ceased, a circumstance inexplicable to Lady 
Vernon and her daughter, both of whom had retired 
long before the drunken orgies commenced on that 
night when Fitzmaurice quitted their mansion in 
such unmitigated disgust. Sir Guy made no com- 
ment whatever on his absence. Another cireum- 
stance soon perplexed the ladies still more. 

One night the tramp of many horses was heard 
along the public road with which the avenue was 
connected. Sir Guy was in some agitation, being 
as yet but ill prepared to defend his house against 
attack, to which he knew himself to be obnoxious 
on account of the intolerant bravados in which he 
and his friends had been more than usually indulg- 
ing of late. Presently, a single horseman cantered 
up the avenue, threw a letter over the inner lodge 
gate, and then, retiring immediately, joined the 
troop who had formed up near the first lodge, but 
now peaceably continued their course along the 
road. The letter was brief, and written in a strange 
hand ; it ran thus :— 


“Sir Guy Vernon is faithfully assured of the 
safety of himself and his family. Whatever con- 
trary suspicion appearances may suggest, not a crea- 
ture of his household will be molested, nor the 
smallest injury done on the estate of Dromore.”’ 


This friendly cartel from the enemy somewhat 
fortified Sir Guy, who had half resolved on the risk 
of attempting to remove his family to Dublin till the 
event of the impending storm should be decided. 
For some days, however, no precaution was laid 
aside, and none of the family ventured to stir abroad, 
except Sir Guy, whose duty frequently called him 
to a meeting of magistrates at a distance. Sir Guv 
Vernon had a better grounded conjecture than he 
told as to the quarter from which the pledge of his 
security had come; and nothing short of a recom- 
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mendation of an ur 
could have im 
nicative turn. 

A requisition had been forwarded to the military 
commander of the district, for a body of troops for 
the barony of Tyreragh ; but, as the indications of 
disaffection were general throughout the province 
and several adjoining counties, none had yet arrived, 
some difficulty having been found in the distribution 
of the sinall force which the general had at his dis- 
posal. In the mean time, considerable numbers of 
armed peasants were known to assemble nightly 
very near to Dromore, but no act of violence or dep- 
redation had been committed there, though arms 
had been forcibly taken from the houses of almost 
every other landowner’s protestant tenantry in that 
and the adjacent baronies, and in some instances from 
the mansions of the landed proprietors themselves. 

Fears of personal danger gradually subsiding in 
Sir Guy's establishment, Mary, whom confinement 
and the absence of Fitzmaurice rendered miserable, 
was allowed to take her accustomed walks. She 
was almost idolized by the surrounding tenantry, 
and, so far as her own safety was concerned, had 
never entertained any fear at all. But the conduct 
of Fitzmaurice was unaccountable to her; and, as 
she wandered again among the scenes of her child- 
hood, she felt that their charm was no longer the 
same. He whose presence had of late afforded her 
in her walks or rides a novelty of delight of which 
she was too inexperienced in the subtleties of love 
to analyze the cause, was no longer at her side, and 
every prospect looked dreary and forlorn. She had, 
one day, in this mournful state of spirits, rode to- 
wards the sea-shore, and sent her pony home, say- 
ing that she would return on fot. 


nt nature from high authority 
silence on a man of his commu- 


Lovelier than naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere, 
Sole sitting by the shores of old Romance, 


she sat down on the edge of one of the dark, fright- 
ful precipices of Altb6, and the grandeur of the 
scenes around her could not divest her thoughts of 
their deep sadness. 
Atlantic dashed against the rocks, and receded with 
hoarse, unceasing murmurs. Before her, across the 
heaving waters, the mountains of Donegal rose, 
purple in the distance. On the left swelled her 
own wild height, the Hill of the Heart, and on her 
right Knocknaree and Benbulbin. The strong 
beams of the sun were darted under and between 
rich masses of dark clonds. 
lines and sheets of light thus thrown upon the hills 
and waves gave them a magical character. Any 
mind but the love-struck mind of Mary might have 
been enchanted. But scenery, however sublime, 
and however efficient to raise for awhile the spirit 
that droops under worldly troubles, cannot win a 
youthful heart from the earnest tenderness with 
which it dwells on its first and most spiritual 
passion. It rather codperates with solitude to 
strengthen, and almost to sanctify, the feeling. 

The love of a young woman, (such love as de- 
serves the name,) is no sordid calculation of selfish 
interests ; the happiness of its object is her first, 
her own the second consideration, only depending 
on the first. It is this absence of self, this gener- 
ous devotedness in woman, that makes her first pas- 
sion so pure and so delightful. 

Everything near her reminded Mary Vernon of 
the absence of Fitzmaurice. On that very rock 
where she was now seated he had, at various times, 
read to her the Odes of Collins, the Pastor Fido of 


At her feet the waters of the | 


The broad decided | 











Guarini, and St. Pierré’s affecting tale of the Mav- 
ritius. Along that coast they had often strayed 
together, and often had she ventured too near the 
edges of the precipice, to be secretly delighted with 
his vigilance in drawing her away, and his reproach- 
ful petulance in exaggerating her temerity. From 
one of the ——— acclivities most difficult of 
access, he had procured for her a young merlin- 
hawk, having heard her express a wish to possess 
one of those beautiful birds. It had grown so tame 
under her care as frequently to fly after her in her 
rambles, sometimes perching on her neck, yet 
showing all its native fierceness “to strangers, and 
Ps the familiarity of no one but its mistress, 
n short, there was not a spot around her which 
had not been endeared, of late, beyond its early 
charm, by some association with Fitzmaurice. 
She had continued musing on the pleasures that 
were past, till her dejection became insupportable, 
and she rose to return home. On looking at the 
sun she was astonished to find him in the west, and 
her watch converted her surprise into agitation, by 
showing her the lateness of the hour. She resolved 
to hurry home ; but a disappointment that weighed 
down her mind seemed also to retard her steps; 
for, however unreasonable the expectation, she had 
almost unconsciously indulged a hope of encounter- 
ing Fitzmaurice on his favorite coast. The shades 
of evening were gathering fast, as she entered the 
avenue of oaks, whose usual gloom was already 
nearly deepened into the obscurity of midnight. 
Appalled at the darkness, and eager to terminate 
the solicitude that her long absence must have 
oceasioned, she was hastening on, when a well- 
known voice arrested her, and fixed her in amaze- 
ment to the spot—* Mary!” And the hand of 
Fitzmaurice held hers while he spoke: ‘ Pity and 
forgive a wretch whose destiny forces him frem 
you, and hurries him to destruction. I would say, 
forget me too, but I cannot bear that Mary should 
quite forget me. You will be told the 
He was proceeding, when the swift approach of 
horsemen was heard. He raised to his lips the 
hand which he had taken, and in a moment vanish- 
ed. Poor Mary remained motionless till the horse- 
men came up; and, in the exclamation of inquiry 
which they uttered, she recognized the voices of 
two of her father’s servants who had been sent in 
quest of her, and had met each other in returning 
from their unsuccessful search. In a state of emo- 
tion, easily imagined, she preceded them to the 
house, and rushed into the arms of her mother. 





| Lady Vernon was prepared to reprove her, and 


began to inquire peremptorily into the cause cf an 
absence so extraordinary; but the excited = 
burst into tears and entreated to be spared. The 
tears of Mary were ever irresistible, and at once 
silenced both question and reproach from the too 
indulgent mother. 

Sir Guy was gone to Sligo on magisterial busi- 
ness, and was not expected back for two days. 

Mary retired to her chamber as early as she 
could, to pass a wakeful and a weary night, during 
which she was often obliged to counterfeit repose, 
when a soft tread and an approaching light warned 
her that her kind mother was coming to see whether 
she slept. 

In the morning she rose early, and immediately 
turned her steps into the avenue of oaks, the place 
of her sudden interview with Fitzmaurice. As 
lingered under the solemn shade, with a mind em 
feebled by consternation and grief, she was startled 
by every gust of air among the trees, and almost 
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the very leaves of her own oaks to become 
vocal, like those in the fabled grove of Dodona, and 
to breathe terrible oracles in the same accents which 
had pierced her heart on the preceding night. 

A fear of giving offence or uneasiness to her 
mother made her subdue, during the rest of that 
day, an impatient longing to return to the gloom 
and solitude of her oaks. But every succeeding 
hour appeared more insufferably long and wretched 
than that which went before it ; and her uncertainty 
as to the fate of Fitzmaurice was fretted into an- 
guish. Mary was a novice in the school of sorrow, 
and therefore the more sensibly felt the harshness 
of its inflictions. A spoiled, though an amiable 
girl, who had been gratified from infancy in almost 
every caprice, she had never been practically taught 
the lesson of patience ; and now, when, for the first 
time in her life, that virtue became essentially neces- 
sary for her peace, she was unequal to the forti- 
tude that could have commanded it, and pined after 
lost enjoyment, and vainly quarrelled with her lot, 
as the newly-fettered eaglet, the native of her own 
hills, frets for the freedom of his wing, and strug- 
gles to break the chain that keeps him from the 
heaven to which he directed his earliest flights so 
gladly. 





CHAPTER VI. 


I hear my love, and him I see 
Come leaping by the mountains there ; 
Lo, o’er the hillocks trippeth he, 
And roe or stag-like doth appear. 
Lo, from behind the wall he pries ; 
Now at the window grate is fe: 
Now speaks my dear, and says, “ Arise, 
My love, my fair, and come to me!” 
George Wither. 

Tue next day Sir Guy Vernon returned, and the 
intelligence that he brought completed the misery 
of his daughter, and struck Lady Vernon with dis- 
may. Gerald Fitzmaurice O'Neil had joined the 
rebels at , and two or three hundred of his 
father’s tenants had followed him. A considerable 
body of troops was in motion to attack them, and 
it was confidently expected that the insurgents 
would be put down before they could concentrate 
much strength in that portion of the island. For 
some time Fitzmaurice had been an object of atten- 
tion to the government, on account of the corre- 
spondence purloined and transmitted by his brother ; 
and the sheriff of the county had even, within a few 
days past, received from Dublin Castle directions, 
which he privately communicated to the magistrates, 
to use every exertion to arrest him. Accordingly, 
Sir Guy among the number had been secretly on 
the watch to have him secured; but Fitzmaurice 
had now such good information, and took such 
measures of precaution, as effectually baffled all 
their vigilance. 

Among the guardians over his safety, the least 
suspected, yet not the least eificient, was the poor 
blind boy, Conolly. His activity in moving from 
place to place was unwearied, and the facility with 
which he made his way without a guide was very 
remarkable. Every hint which he could eatch from 
conversation he had sagacity enough to make the 
most of. An uncle of Fitzmaurice, now dead, had 
been his best friend. Mary Vernon often detained 
him for hours together to play to her in her gar- 
den; and Fitzmaurice himself had never suffered 
him to feel the loss of his patron as to bounty. So 
much was not required to bind an Irish peasant boy 
to a gentleman in misfortune. 

CXLVI, LIVING AGE, 
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It may be now understood why Sir Guy did not 
partake of the astonishment of his family on the 
abrupt disappearance of Fitzmaurice, and how he 
had been but little at a loss to ascribe to its true 
author the anonymous note that had been thrown 
over his gate. That note, however, though he 
relied on its assurance, in no degree mitigated the 
indignation which he had conceived against Fitz- 
maurice on being apprized of his treasonable prac- 
tices. That he should so far use his influence with 
his followers as to prevent injury to the persons and 
property of a family whose hospitality he had ex 
rienced, was almost a matter of course in the fair 
and frank judgment of the baronet, but could by no 
means check his readiness and even eagerness as a 
loyal subject to deliver up a foe of the state to pun- 
ishment. 

It was not the smallest of poor Mary’s trials that 
she was forced to hear the name she loved coupled 
with insult by her father, who, having no suspicion 
of her attachment, never perceived the sickness of 
soul that came over his child when he boasted of 
the caution with which he had kept his secret 
while endeavoring to execute his commission against 
Fitzmaurice. 

Lady Vernon was not now so blind as her lord 
to their daughter’s agitation and its cause. She 
had some time since observed a growing partiality 
between Mary and Fitzmaurice, and had even 
anticipated their future union with satisfaction, 
hoping to have influence enough over Sir Guy to 
surmount his anti-catholic prejudices. She had too 
much sense to be a bigot; and, as Fitzmaurice 
was well-born, well-educated, heir to a considerable 
fortune, and their immediate and much-respected 
neighbor, she could not think the difference in their 
Christian persuasions an insuperable objection to his 
becoming the husband of her child, though she 
knew it to be desirable that such difference did not 
exist. She had never dreamt that the civil disqual- 
ifications under which he and those of his church 
| labored for their religion, would produce the disas- 
| trous effect now made manifest ; and her astonish- 
ment was equalled by her grief when she found that 
this prepossessing young person, whose manners 
were peculiarly mild and unambitious, cherished in 
a fiery temperament a fatal and daring spirit of dis- 
loyalty. A feeling of self-reproach for the encour- 
aging reception she had always given him, now 
imparted something of indeseribable tenderness to 
her compassion for her daughter. Mary felt it 
deeply ; she now felt, too, that her interest in Fitz- 
maurice was no longer a secret from ber mother ; 
and, though not a word of explanation was ex- 
changed between them, she had comfort in the 
consciousness of being understood, and pitied, and 
forgiven, and found a sad relief in being allowed, 
uninterrogated and uncensured, to shed her tears on 
the bosom of a parent. 

Mary now passed a considerable portion of each 
morning in tl¥: avenue, where she walked with a 
quick and impatient step, watching for the return 
of the messenger who was daily despatched to the 

t-office at Sligo, a distance of twelve miles. 
She was not long without intelligence concerning 
Fitzmaurice. After 2 few days—ages to her—an 
account arrived of an engagement in which the 
insurgents had been totally routed by the king’s 
troops. Fitzmaurice, when all was over, had 
effected his escape from the field, or at least such 
was the general belief, as he was not recognized 
among the prisoners or killed, though he had been 
noticed in the act of atvempting to rally a small 
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body of the fugitives towards the close of the con- 
test. The newspapers contained a proclamation 
offering rewards of various amount for the appre- 
hension of such of the insurgent leaders as were 
supposed to have absconded; and on the list of 
proclaimed was the name of Gerald Fitzmaurice, 
O’ Neil, for the seizure of whom the sum of a thou- 
sand pounds was offered. A mortal numbness of 
frame awhile arrested the sensibility to mental suf- 
fering in Mary after this was read. But the kindly 
stupor did not last long ; and the unhappy girl was 
for some days in a state of horrible excitement that 
threatened to subvert her reason. The constant 
and judicious attention of her mother saved her 
from this worst calamity, and so touched the warm, 
grateful heart of Mary, that, by efforts infinitely 
painful, she forced herself into an appearance of 
resignation in her presence. 

But when alone, she gave way without reserve 
to the anguish of her heart. The image of the 
gallant, lost Fitzmaurice, branded with ignominy, 
and pursued with relentless vengeance, was ever 
before her in her solitary hours. She seemed to 
have but one fearful hope left to her in the world ; 
and that rested on the possibility of his evading 
pursuit and retiring into perpetual exile. There 
were moments when her heart throbbed almost joy- 
fully in the supposed realization of this dreary hope. 

One morning, soon after daybreak, taking her 
accustomed walk in the avenue, where Conolly 


often lingered to soothe her with his music, and | 


beyond which she no longer felt any desire to go, 
she was startled by a rustling sound, and instantly 
afterwards heard her name pronounced in the deep, 
sweet tone that could not be mistaken. An invol- 


untary ery had hardly escaped her when a letter! 
fell at her feet ; but so confounded was she with | - 
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dangerous situation, successively pressed upon her 
mind. As to a compliance with his wish she felt 
no hesitation. What will not a young woman do 
for her lover in his hour of desolation and sorrow? 


CHAPTER VII. 
eon I — go, 
tripping o’er the mees. 
Like the alver-Sooted doe’ 
Seeking shelter in green trees. 
Chatterton. 


We often hear the old and the middle-aged speak 
with contempt of the sorrows of youth. “ The 
young,” they say, ‘can have few real griefs. It 
is for us, experienced in human difficulties, and 
burdened with many charges, to complain of the 
cares of life.’’ There is more of overweening self- 
love than of true philosophy in this proposition. 
Experience in the world is too apt to chill and to 
contract the heart, deadening its generous sympa- 
thies, and narrowing its affections. As we increase 
in age we ripen in selfishness, and hence it is that 
the old think so little of the calamities of the 
young, and so much of their own. 

With the various evils and reverses of fortune to 
which mankind are liable, the old are of course 
more familiar than the young, but they are not 
therefore more entitled to the gloomy privilege of 
acquaintance with care. Adversity takes many 
shapes ; and those ideal ones in which it often 
appears to the fanciful and sensitive minds of youth 
are not the least terrible of its forms, nor the less 
baneful in their effects on happiness, because the 
cold eye of age can disenchant them of their hor- 
rors. 

There is no kind of misfortune which is thought 





rapturous surprise, that perhaps it might have been | so frivolous by the old asa young person’s first dis- 
unnoticed had not her attention been drawn to it) appointment in her affections ; but there is neither 
by her merlin-hawk, who pounced upon it and} charity nor justice in this idea. A young and 
began to tear it with his beak. She eagerly seized! guileless woman, for instance, won by amiable 


it, and, after looking fearfully about her, read the 
following words : 


**A wretched outlaw ought not to obtrude his 
misery on the beautiful and innocent Mary. But 
he cannot flee from his native land forever without 
imploring oue Jast interview with almost the only 
person upon earth the forfeiture of whose society 
will make him regret the part he took in a just 
though unprosperous cause. ‘To-morrow, concealed 
from observation, he will be apprized of any per- 
son’s approach towards the shore of Altbé. In the 
evening he will embark, and, whether soothed in 
his parting hour by a kind farewell from Mary, or 
doomed to find his last entreaty rejected, he will 
trouble her peace no more. G. F.”’ 


After hastily perusing this note, Mary’s fears were 
roused lest he should be discovered in his return to 
his hiding-place, as he must have received infor- 
mation of her habit of walking so early in the ave- 
nue, and had, no doubt, repaired thither before 
dawn with the hazardous determination to see her 


and to prefer his written request. Before she 
returned to the house, she ascended an eminence 
that overlooked the road and park and the adjacent 
fields ; but her eyes in vain sought the object on 
whom they dreaded and longed to rest, and she 
retired with a tumultuous throbbing of the heart 
that was equally the effect of joy and consterna- 
tion. During the remainder of the day, these feel- 
ings alternately preporderated, as the certainty 
that he lived and loved her, and his melancholy and 


| qualities, possibly real, probably imaginary, yields 

up her heart to its first passion, imperceptibly to 
herself, perhaps, and secretly from all but the 
| favored object, who is never wholly deceived. Her 
| tenderness, modest, yet most earnest, is forever 
| finding or creating in him some new quality in 
|whieh to glory. He is her daily thought and 
| nightly dream, far more, be it conceded, than any 
| earthly object should ever be. Her native delicacy 
at times reproaches her that her heart should be 
thus absorbed in a sentiment which her tongue 
would not dare to confess. She struggles to sub- 
due it, and it conquers her; and more than ever 
she cherishes it in her inmost soul, in a soul stil! 
hallowed by good and spotless thoughts, and into 
which the earthly idol was not admitted till freed 
by her fancy from the dross of human frailty and 
endowed with more than mortal attributes. Her 
life is bound up in him; and the hope of youth, 
that sweet false prophet, whispers it a life of almost 
cloudless serenity. At that confiding moment, 
probably, the storm is nearest. It breaks, and 
overwhelms her. The interdiction, well or ill- 
judged, of parents—the falsehood or misfortune of 
the lover—blights the young promise of her mind, 
and blights it perhaps forever. ‘This is no uncom- 
mon case ; but the poor victim of disappointment 
thus crushed where her sensibility was keenest, has 
no claim to the pity of the wise and aged, because 
she has sustained no real loss, incurred none of the 
real cares of life!’? A wider charity affords 4 
juster view. 
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e, by care opprest, 
Feels for the couch, and drops into the grave. 
The tranquil scene lies further far from youth. 
Frenzied ambition and desponding love 
Consume youth’s fairest flowers. Compared with 
youth, 
Age has a something, something like repose.* 


At as early an hour on the following morning as 
Mary could quit the house without exciting remark 
or curiosity, she set forward with a beating heart. 
Numerous were the times that she paused and 
looked round to see if she were followed or ob- 
served. The lark that sprung from her feet 
startled and affrighted her, and the faint sound of 
her own quick footsteps seemed to be unusually 
loud, and likely to betray her course and its object 
to some enemy of Fitzmaurice. At length she 
arrived at the coast, and she had scarcely seated 
herself on one of the rocks overhanging the sea, 
when her expectation was roused by one of those 
shrill, piercing whistles that the Irish peasants blow 
between their fingers, and by which they convey 
signals to a distance beyond which the blasts of a 
bugle-horn would hardly be heard. Though she 
could perceive no person near, she had not the 
least doubt but that this notice proceeded from some 
one in the confidence of Fitzmaurice ; and, accord- 
ingly, in a few moments, she discerned her friend 
approaching round the beach below, not so dis- | 
guised but that the quick eye of fondness knew 
him. He was dressed in the common garb of a| 
sailor. He surmounted the steep with ease, and 
was almost immediately at the side of Mary, whose | 
hand he took fervently and silently, and whom he 
at once conducted down the rocks by a descent 
dizzy and difficult, though somewhat less abrupt | 
than the crags which he had climbed. Supported 
by the arm of Fitzmaurice, she felt no personal | 
fear. When they had descended but a little way, | 
they became enveloped as it were amid the dark | 
cliffs, till, at a sudden turn, they found themselves, | 
near the edge of a tremendous precipice, on a} 
rock, which, jutting considerably beyond the rest, | 
stretched over upon the ocean. This is the favor-, 
ite haunt of the sea-fow]. At the appearance of | 
Mary and Fitzmaurice, the birds started away with | 
i simultaneous burst, and wheeled and hovered over | 
them with loud, melancholy screams, literally ob- | 
seuring the air for some moments by the abrupt} 
expansion of such a multitude of wings. 

Large flocks of cormorants, with their long, pic- | 
turesque forms of shining jet, and gulls, with their | 
white breasts and wild, bright eyes and backs of | 
ashy gray, have their nests in this part of the coast, | 
and are to be seen promiscuously mingled along the 
rocks, to which they give an extraordinary appear- 
ance by their inconceivable numbers and the con- | 
trasts of their colors and shapes. 

It was not the first time that Mary had ventured | 
to this place with her companion. In more auspi- 
cious hours they had visited it together, and, among 
the solemn sights and sounds which it presented, 
had tempered down the giddy ecstasy of youthful 
enjoyment to the reflective sobriety in which true 
happiness is best felt and understood. In their 
present altered condition, Fitzmaurice only found 
the place favorable to the darkest contemplations ; 
and, as he stood with Mary on the brink of the 
abyss, after a long silence, he hastily turned to her, 
and, with a hurried but emphatical expression, bor- 
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rowing the language of another enthusiast, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Do you remember the ancient use of the 
rock of Leweadiat This place resembles it in 
many respects; the rock is high, the water is 
deep, and I am in despair.” 

Mary did not shrink back at this dreadful ques- 
tion ; she only clung more closely to his arm, as if 
resolute to share his fate, should he be so desperate 
as to decide it tuere. Fitzmaurice was the first to 
recover from this horrible state of mind, and snatched 
her away with trembling eagerness. ‘ ‘This place,’’ 
said he, ‘is not good for us, Mary. These brown 
rocks look churlishly upon us, and these clamorous 
birds are shrieking their dismissal to me too harshly 
and too soon.”’ 

He supported her to the foot of the cliff, and, 
after walking for a short distance along the beach, 
turned into a deep recess formed by a chasm in the 
rock. Here they were quite concealed from obser- 
vation from the land side, and could desery any 
vessel or boat that might appear on the sea, whose 
murmur was the only sound that now reached their 
ears. 

There are, along this shore, several of these se- 
cluded inlets, which, notwithstanding the cries 
of the sea-birds resounding among the adjacent 
heights, are so silent and so lonely that they might 
seem to have had no visiters but the waves since the 
foundation of the world. Such was the tranquillity 
of the spot to which these lovers had now retired, 
and where they were about to undergo the agony 
of parting without hope of retinion. The ma- 
jestic rocks were around and above them; the 
sun was in his glory, in the rich blue heaven ; the 
green space of waters spread before them; and the 
waves, pursuing each other over the yellow sands, 
rippled at their feet. ‘To happy lovers such a scene 
and such an hour would have “ sent into the heart 
a summer feeling.”’ ‘To an exile, about to be cut 
off forever from his native shore, where, in future, 
his very name would be a bye-word of execration 
—except among the lowly and devoted peasants, 
whose wretchedness of condition had only been ag- 
gravated by the frantic plot in which he had encour- 
aged them—except, too, with her who was, as yet 
for a little while, sitting pale and speechless at his 
side—to him, and to that young fond victim of his 
errors and her leve, how did that sun shine in 
mockery, and that peaceful retreat invite to happi- 
ness in vain! They sat in the mute anguish of 
hopelessness, neither daring to address the other, 
lest the answer should be—farewell ! 

Fitzmaurice at last remembered that Mary was 
far from home, and that many reasons required the 
termination of this useless and afflicting interview. 
He addressed her in a voice almost inarticulate 
from emotion. ‘I resolved at all risks to see you, 
Mary, before my departure ; and perhaps I owe 
my safety to this resolution ; for a quarter where I 
am so well known is the last in which my enemies 
would expect to find me. I thought that it would 
be some alleviation to my misery if I could but be 
convinced that, in spite of my unworthiness, you 
had not entirely cast me off from your regard. | 
am already sufficiently punished for having so 
selfishly exposed you to the trial of this hour. | 
behold you, and I see indeed that you do not hate 
me, pit I am atonce torn with remorse and jcalous 
foreboding. To think that the peace of a blame- 
less mind like yours is to be poisoned by regret for 
a lost wretch like me, is horror ; to consider that f 
see you for the last time, and that some other 
suitor, Mary, may soon teach you to forget the 
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ougeast, is distraction. Reason and conscience in 
vain le me that I ought, for the sake of your 
whole life’s welfare, to desire to be forgotten. 
To-night I shall be abroad on the Atlantic. I 
shall never behold you more ; but I shall hear that 
you are the bride of some better and happier man, 
and my yearning heart will torment me into mad- 
ness.’ 

**O, my unhappy friend,’’ replied Mary, ‘ how 
shall I atin vd of the waa of that feart To- 
night you will be on the Atlantic—shall I go with 
you, Gerald, and break my mother’s heart, and 
make the hearth of my father desolate ?”’ 

“No, lovely and generous girl; I will never 
lure you from your parents to follow the fortunes 
of an outlawed man. I am not so lost to honor as 
to tempt you to such a sacrifice and such acrime.”’ 

Overcome with agitation, Fitzmaurice burst into 
tears. Those of Mary had long been flowing ; but 
when she saw her lover weep, she threw herself 
into his arms with a shriek, of which the thrilling, 
delirious agony was such that Fitzmaurice, for 
years afterwards, could not revert to this moment 
without shuddering. She clung to his bosom with 
the energy of a maniac, while he soothed her 
with all the prodigatity of fond expression. 

They were suddenly alarmed by a screaming 
whistle, still more shrill and piercing than that 
which had given Fitzmaurice notice of Mary’s 
arrival at the cliff. 

** What can that sound mean ?’’ whispered Mary, 
trembling ; ‘‘ it is surely the cry of a banshee ; no 
human signal was ever so dreadful.”’ 

“Tt is the cry of my death-ghost, Mary,’’ said 
Fitzmaurice, solemnly, after pausing to listen for a 
few seconds; ‘‘I am taken in the toils. Can 
Dillon have betrayed met Now leave me, and 
God forever and forever bless you!” 

**] will not leave you, Gerald,’’ was the answer ; 
and she twined her arms round him and listened. 
Then, suddenly disengaging herself, she exclaimed : 
“Fly, fly, Fitzmaurice; I hear the tread of many 
feet upon the sands.” 

** It is too late to fly,”’ he replied ; ‘* the blood- 
hounds are too near; but let them not see you; 
remain in this cave, and I will meet them.” 

He kissed her cheek and rushed forward; but 
he dragged her with him, for she had again clung 
to hisarm. At that instant a detachment of twelve 
foot-soldiers, with an officer, appeared, accompanied 
by two b prem: on horseback, Sir Guy Vernon 
(followed by a groom) and Mr. Sullivan. Fitz- 
maurice stood motionless, with Mary on his arm, 
till they came close up. Sir Guy’s astonishment 
and rage, at finding his daughter in such a situa- 
tion, it would not be easy to depict. He had 
never, till that instant, suspected her attachment. 

Sullivan, however, had long more than suspected 
it, and it was through his importunity that Sir Guy 
was now present to be so effectually enlightened ; 
for a twinge of remose had almost prevented him 
from being of the party to seize Fitzmaurice, but 
Sullivan’s representations of the importance of the 
presence of a magistrate at the capture had over- 
ruled him. It was Dillon who had given informa- 
tion to Sir Guy of Fitzmaurice’s being concealed 
_ Kew a5 Sede it was 7 anonymous note from 
the An y, who had played the spy with sin- 
gular aden, that had nfl ws out to Rallivan the 
exact spot where, in the course of that day, the 
outlaw might be expected to take boat for the ship 
which was to bear him off. 

Sir Gay poured out a volley of execrations, and 
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fiercely called on the soldiers to seize the papist 
traitor, Gerald Fitzmaurice O' Neil, whom he furth.+ 
insulted with abuse to which he received no answer 
The officer had halted his men, and he now com. 
manded them not to stir; and, walking singly \) 
to Fitzmaurice, he said to him in a tone not unsofi- 
ened by compassion, ** Sir, you are my prisoner.” 
Fitzmaurice bent his head in acquiescence, w)))|. 
Mary precipitated herself towards her father, an: 
implored him to have mercy, which was now joi 
less far from his inclination than from his power. 
His only notice of her supplication was, “ Tak. 
that wretched girl away, Sullivan, and see her 
home.”’ This man, however, being determined 
not to lose sight of Fitzmaurice till the door of a 
cell in Sligo jail separated them, excused himsel), 
and suggested that Miss Vernon would, under the 
circumstances, be best satisfied to be followed 
home by no one but her father’s servant. ‘To this 
Sir Guy assented, and, impatient of being in th 
presence of Fitzmaurice, he ordered his daughter 
to be gone, and his groom to follow her; and then 
told the officer that he would precede his party to 
the town, and inform the other magistrates of the 
capture; on which he rode off, without casting 
another look on any of the parties. Mary rushed 
to her lover, embraced him, and, instantly assuming 
a composed and even dignified air, turned to the 
servant and said, “‘ You may come, for now I wil! 
go home.”’ She did not trust herself to look back 
at Fitzmaurice, but retired with a quick step, 
attended by the groom, who had dismounted and 
now led his horse. The detachment of soldiers 
immediately proceeded with their prisoner in t!y 
opposite direction, towards the county town, Mr. 
Sullivan riding by them. 

As soon as Miss Vernon had ascended to the 
cliff by the nearest bridle-way, she told the groom 
he might mount his horse. This led to a conver- 
sation, of which the substance was as follows, but 
the servant's share in it is given without its pecv- 
liar Irish phraseology, for want of skill in the 
writer to report it accurately :-— 

** Tt would be a strange sight if the servant rod 
while his master’s daughter was on foot,’’ said th: 
man. 

‘*There are stranger sights than that, Doolan 
What did you see but now ?”’ 

‘“*] saw a brave young rebel Jed away for jus 
tice.’’ 

** Sirrah, you saw the noblest gentleman of Con- 
naught, the bravest and the best, led to the slaugh- 
ter by mercenary ruffians.”’ 

*“T crave your pardon, lady; I saw him in the 
custody of the king’s soldiers, with an honored 
magistrate at their head, your father, Sir Guy 
Vernon.” 

** Worse woe! worse woe !”’ cried Miss Vernon. 
** Doolan, you are a man, and have human feel- 
in is it right that Mr. Gerald Fitzmaurice 
O'Neil should die for an opinion ?”’ 

“Tt is right that the breaker of the law shou! 
suffer by the law ; but it is pity that Mr. Gerald 
Fitzmaurice O'Neil should die so young.” 

** Pity!’’ echoed the young lady. “Is it not 
too horrible that he should be cut off. from this 
world so abruptly, and by such a fate *”’ 

“Tt might be better,”’ replied Doolan, ‘ that he 
had time to repent of popery and treason.”’ 

This was but a brutal answer, yet poor Miss 
Vernon caught at it with hope. *“ You are right ; 
it is fitting that he should live to gain more wis- 
dom. Perhaps it is in your power to save his life.’ 
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rushed on and surrounded them. It was utterly 
impossible for so small a number of the steadiest 
—< stanchest soldiers to oppose with any effect 
such a multitude of unexpected and determined 
assailants. The officer and men did all that it -vas 
in the power of brave fellows to do. Several of 
them were severely hurt, and every one of them was 
disarmed and made prisoner. Fitzmaurice, on the 
first assault, instantly comprehending its meaning, 
had snatched the sword out of the officer's hand ; 
but, having so disarmed, he protected him from 
injury, though he took care to have him secured. 
Sullivan rode about like a madman, and screamed 
and cursed in vain. Then, resolved that Fitzmau- 
rice should not get free, and trusting that he him- 
self might easily do so, being the only person 
mounted, he drew a pistol from his holster, and 
was in the act of presenting it at Fitzmaurice, when 
a sturdy blow of a shilelagh laid him prostrate on 
the earth. ‘* Lie there, spawn of the devil!” cried 
the owner of the cudgel that had done this good 
service, and in his fury, he kicked the fallen horse- 
has been mentioned as the hut of the parents of the| man. Another of the peasants secured the horse, 
blind boy, Conolly. Miss Vernon entered the) and replaced the pistol in the holster, after exam- 
% place, and to her fearful delight, saw the boy| ining it, and ascertaining that it was properly 

‘ s. seated alone at the hearth. She whispered to him) charged. Fitzmaurice then mounted the horse. 
hed ‘ for some minutes. The boy trembled, and, the | He thanked his deliverers fervently, while they 
moment she had ceased, he darted out by a back! urged him to be gone. He required their promise 


“Tn mine, lad _ 

“In ‘our’s, ! 

tell you how *”” 

‘Not for the worth of all the lands of O’ Neil !’’ 
was the answer. “I am your father’s servant, 
: and [am member of an Orange Lodge: I am not 
the man to betray my master for a papist’s cause.”’ 

Miss Vernon looked at him steadily ; there was 
“4 nothing like indecision on his countenance. She 
Bit proceeded on her way in silence, but more speedily 
ts than ever. 

“That is not the shortest way home, Miss Ver- 
3 non,” said the groom, observing that his young 
} a mistress struck irto a path that would take them 
somewhat to the left of the more direct line to Dro- 


Will you do it, if I can 


more. 

“ That is the way that I choose to take,”’ an- 
swered the lady, ‘‘ and your business, I believe, is 
% to attend, not to direct me.”’ 

Thus rebuked, the man apologized for his inter- 
ference, and pursued the course that he was ordered. 
They presently arrived at a cabin, the same that 
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door. Miss Vernon retreated by that through 
which she had come in, and resumed her walk 
homeward, but very slowly now, followed by Doo- 
lan with his led horse. They had hardly gone a 
quarter of a mile, when, at a turning of the lane, | 
three men with crape over their faces jumped over 
a wall; two of them seized Doolan by the arms, 
while the third snatehed the bridle from his hand, 
mounted his horse, and rede away at speed. The | 
groom struggled with the two men who held him | 
till Miss Vernon said to him, ‘‘ Be patient, Doolan ; 
resistance is useless; these men will offer you no 
injury if you make no outery; but you must sub- 
mit.”” The men then hustled him into the nearest 
cabin, where he suffered no further wrong than the 
deprivation of liberty for a few hours, and some | 
extra trouble in grooming his horse, which was 
restored to him at daylight, when he was released. 
Miss Vernon walked home the rest of the way alone. 

The man who had rode off with the groom’s 
horse understood well, and executed promptly, the 
instructions of the young lady of Dromore, as deliv- 
ered by Conolly. He scoured the country and 
raised the peasants to the rescue of Fitzmaurice. 
In less than half an hour nearly two hundred men, 
most of them armed with clubs only, and some few | 


with pikes or pistols, were on their way te inter-| 


cept the soldiers who had him in charge. Their 
knowledge of the country, and the certainty with 
which experience enabled them to traverse the 
swampy or otherwise dangerous parts of it, and so 
to curtail distances, made it easy for them to 
assemble at the appointed place long before the 
military escort arrived there. As they severally 
reached the spot they concealed themselves on the 
edge of an extensive bog, behind heaps of recently 
cut turf, that lay in ridges or small stacks near the 
road into which the party must strike when they 
came up from the beach. Presently a man on the 
watch gave them notice that ‘the army” were 
close at hand: in five minutes more this “ army,” 
a lieutenant and a dozen men, as has been said, 
appeared ; and, the moment they had reached the 
Spot on which it had been decided to attack them, 





the body in ambush rose with a loud yell, and 


that the officer and men should be well treated, 
that Sullivan should not receive any further vio- 
lence, and that the whole party should be released 
in eight hours. They pledged themselves to obey 
his injunctions strictly, but vociferously interrupted 
him by imploring him to fly. It was indeed a crisis 
at which time could not be prudently lost. He 
waved his hat to his friends, bowed to the officer, 
and galloped back fur the shore of Althé, at the 
full speed of Sullivan's blood-horse, which was one 
of the mozt admired in the province. 

As Fitzmaurice rode along the beach he per- 
ceived a brig lying-to in the offing of the bay; and 
when he had passed about a quarter of a mile be- 
yond the spot where he had been arrested, he ob- 
served a boat, in which were four sailors, with 
Conolly, the blind minstrel-boy. He hailed the 
men, and asked if they belonged to the brig Adven- 
ture, to which they answered in the affirmative, 
expressing impatience at the delay they had 
made for him, and muttering something about the 
tide. Conolly, the moment that he heard the voice 
of Fitzmaurice, leaped out of the boat, knelt upon 
the sand, and passionately thanked Heaven, sob- 
bing with ecstasy. Fitzmaurice dismounted, pat- 
ted the steed’s neck, and let him loose, threw his 
arms round the boy and raised him up, and learned 
from him with astonishment that he was indebted 
for the rescue to the energy of Mary. There was 
no leisure for the full ‘ddleniee of his feelings at 
such a communication. He once more hugged 
the poor boy to his breast, and then stepped into 
the boat. 

The sun was dropping behind Knockacree when 
the boat of the Adventure was pushed off from the 
beach, and, before the blushing cloud that rested on 
the mountain-top became pale, Fitzmaurice the exile, 
** miserable, desolate, undone,”’ reached the ves- 
sel that was to bear him to a far-off land. 

In the mean time, the officer and soldiers, who 
had been so unceremoniously forced to resign their 
prisoner and their own freedom, were conducted 
across the bog by ways which would have subject- 
ed them to the peril, almost to the certainty, of 
being drowned, had any other than the peasants 
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of the neighborhood been their guides. After trav- { great distance from the cabin, and easily concealed 
ersing that black and spongy waste for two or| at pleasure. Here the military were obliged \ re- 
three miles, they were introduced into a ruined | main all night, during which, though they were 
cabin, of which the roof had been destroyed by fire, | otherwise civilly treated, they had not the consola- 
through the wantonness of an excise-officer, who, | tion of tranquil rest, for the men on guard over 
having some time before, protected by a party of | them beguiled the hours in singing rebel songs, 
military, sought for here and discovered an illicit | one of which I am tempted to give to the reader, 
still, had proceeded, as was his duty, after securing | not so much for the words, which are but a poor 
the worm, to destroy the other utensils for distilla- imen of rebel poetry, but for the sake of the 
tion, and so carelessly that the flames which he | pleasing air to which they were set. Shan Van, 
had lit to burn the tubs had caught the rafters, and | or perhaps Sean Bean, is, | believe, an old woman, 
the inhabitants of the poor hovel had been driven | under which character Ireland is here typified. 






































for shelter elsewhither. 











In the floor of this cabin | The words are given exactly as they used to be 


was a trap-door, which was now opened by one of | sung in earnest formerly, an as they are occasion- 
the peasants, and here the soldiers were compelled ally still sung for amusement in very loyal com- 
to descend by a ladder into a spacious vault, to | panies.* 














which a little light and air could be admitted by an 





* There are many more verses of later, and some of 


aperture through the earth, the opening being at a | very recent date. 
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here with-out de-lay, And I hope they'll gain the day, Said the Shanavanavogh. 
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A REBEL SONG. 


The French are on the sea, bi 
Said the Shan Van V6; a 
The French are on the sea, 
They ‘ll be here without delay, 
And the Orange shall decay, 
Said the Shan Van V6. 


What color shall they wear? bis 
Said the Shan Van V6; : 
What color should be seen, 
Where our fathers’ homes have been, 
But our own immortal green ? 
Said the Shan Van V6. 
What will the yeoman do! bi 
Said the Shan Van V6; a 
What would the yeoman do, 
But give up the red and blue, 
And swear that they ‘ll be true 
To the Shan Van V6! 


Said the Shan Van V6; 
On the Curragh of Kildare ; 
Lord Gerald will be there, 
And their pikes in good repair, 

Said the Shan Van Vo 


Will Ireland then be free ? bi 
Said the Shan Van V6; . as 
Yes, Ireland shall be free ; 
We ‘ll plant a laurel-tree, 
And name it Liberty, 
Said the Shan Van V6. 


Where will they make their camp? bis 





At daybreak the soldiers were escorted to a by- 
road that led to Sligo, and were then left to pursue 
their way. ‘Their arms had not been restored, and 
the poorer classes did not repress jeers and exulta- 
tions as the party passed through the suburbs and 
streets of Sligo to their barracks. Scouts had 
been abroad all night, without gaining tidings of 


the absentees, and great had been the wonder of the | 


small foree left in the barrack at the delay of their 
detachment, and greater the rage of Sir Guy Ver- 
ron and his co-magistrates at the non-appearance of 
the prisoner. 

Sullivan, having been so roughly dealt with as 
has been deseribed, was unable to walk, and was 
therefore carried by two men to the nearest empty 
shed, and there abandoned, to weather it out as he 
could. He passed the night undisturbed, except 
by the pain of his bruises and his fears of worse 
treatment. At daylight he ventured to crawl away 
to Tanderag6, whence he was forwarded to Sligo 
by the humanity of a gentleman who resided at the 
mansion of that name. His horse had been run- 
ning wild, but was recovered in the course of the 
day, and ever after, in allusion to the use made of 
him by Fitzmaurice, went by the name of Escape, 
under which he won several races at the Curragh, 
and elsewhere. 

At Dromore the mystery was not fully explained 
even after the return of Doolan with his restored 
horse, early in the morning, till that of Sir Guy, 
some hours later. But Mary had been relieved 
earlier from the anguish of suspense as to the issue 
of her desperate scheme for the liberation of her 
lover. Not even to her mother had she ventured 
to relate what had occurred; and she had been on 
the watch for some hours at an open window, 
when, about ten at night, she heard the sound of 
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then sang a wild sort of spontaneous ballad in Irish, 
which may be thus rudely interpreted. 


His chain is snapt, his wing is free, 
The Merlin-hawk of Knockacree ! 
Alas for us, alas for thee, 

Weve lost the Hawk of Knockacree ! 


The Merlin-hawk of Knockacree, 

So fierce to some, so fond to thee ! 
He bends his flight beyond the sea ; 
God speed the Hawk of Knockacree ! 


An emphatic ‘*‘ God bless you, Conolly !’’ before 
she closed the window, informed the faithful boy 
that he had been heard. She sank on her knees, 
and poured out her soul in humble gratitude to God 
for the merey vouchsafed to her lover, after which 
she hastened to nestle herself in her mother’s arms, 
and to confess all. 





CHAPTER VIII 
Yet wandering I found on my ruinous walk, 
By the dial-stone aged and green, 
A rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark where a garden had been. 
Campbell. 
The shades of evening round them close 
Between the land and tide :— 
Who but a lover ever chose 
A blind boy for a guide? 


Tue brig in which a passage had been engaged 
for Fitzmaurice, was an American merchantman, 
that had discharged a cargo of flax-seed and timber 
at Sligo, and was now bound to Madeira for wine. 
In about three weeks it reached its destination ; and 
Fitzmaurice, on his arrival at Funchal, might have 
had several companions, young men of his own na- 
tion, fugitjves like himself, from the same disastrous 
cause. But his spirits were broken, and he could 
not endure the society of his countrymen. His 
long residence at Douay had given him a partiality 
| for the gloom of religious buildings, which now 
became more grateful to his spirit than ever, and 
his only pleasure was in solitary perambulations 
along the aisles of churches, or among the solemn 
shades of convent grounds. In the course of his 
excursions, in the romantic neighborhood of the 
town, he was particularly struck with the pictur- 
esque aspect of a monastery in a most secluded 
situation ; and the superior, after some inquiries 
and examination of his references, made no diffi- 
culty of admitting him as a boarder into the con- 
vent. 

He had been here about three months, when a 
letter from his father, couched in kindlier terms 
than any that he had ever received from him, and 
transmitting a credit with a Funchal house for any 
sums he might require, informed him that his 
brother, the wonahel Aubrey Buller, had been shot 
in a duel in Dublin, in consequence of some gam- 
bling quarrel, by the very Dillon with whom he had 
been in league to betray Fitzmaurice. Dillon had 
absconded. He added, that the hand of death was 
on himself, and that he felt an acute pang at the 
thought of the utter improbability of his living long 
enough to see his only remaining son, that he might 
forgive and be forgiven, for that they had mutually 
sinned towards each other. 

A letter of a later date, but which arrived by the 
same packet, from a friend at Sligo, whose author- 
ity could not be doubted, brought him intelligence 
of his father’s decease ; and also informed him that 





Conolly’s pipe below. He played a cheerful air, 


Miss Vernon was on the eve of marriage with Mr, 

























































































































































































































































































Sullivan. The latter fact, it said, strange as it 
sounded, was certain, for both Mr. Sullivan and Sir 
Guy Vernon, who was in Dublin with his family, 
had formally announced it to their friends. = 

This letter also urged him to lose no time in 
using his interest with his powerful English rela- 
tives to prevent the forfeiture by attainder of his 
natural inheritafee, and to obtain, if possible, a 
free pardon from the king, with permission to re- 
turn home. But the earthly hopes of Fitzmaurice 
were now over; and though he did not altogether 
neglect this latter advice, he turned his thoughts to 
a higher source of grace, with the compunction of 
one who had forsaken the house of peace and lon 
for reiidmission. His education having qualified 
him for the priesthood, he resolved on fulfilling the 
destiny that had been designed for him by his 
father, and by the purer feelings of his own youth- 
ful piety. Accordingly, after as short a preparation 
as the forms of the church would allow, he became 
a consecrated priest. 

Some months after he had taken the irrevocable 
vow, further intelligence from Ireland induced him 
to apply for leave to quit the island of Madeira. 
The Diocesan, whose esteem and confidence he had 
won, would gladly have detained him ; but his re- 
quest was urgent, and his reasons were forcible, 
and the permission was granted with reluctance 
and good grace. 





It was about twenty months after the separation 
of Mary and Fitzmaurice, when a stranger one 
morning advanced up the dismembered avenue of 
Dromore. He looked around him with a dej 
air, as if he missed, like lost old friends, the noble 
trees that used to shade it, for all had disappeared. 

At a distance, the house still looked as inviting 
as formerly ; but when he approached, its air of 
desolation struck him the more foreibly. The car- 
riage-road was grass-grown ; grass and groundsel 
had pushed their way unmolested between the in- 
terstices of the stone steps that led up to the hall 
door, and had even crept among the tesselated mar- 
ble that paved the hall itself. Not an article of 
furniture was visible in the mansion, except the 
heraldic carvings that adorned the stately entrance. 
The hills and the ocean looked as grandly as ever, 
but, immediately below and around the house, the 
park almost without a tree, the pastures without 
stock, except two or three wretched animals driven 
thither on trespass; the cabins black, dirty, and 
ruinous—all gave dreary proofs of the departure 
of the family of Dromore. He descended into the 
garden, formerly the best in the country, and found 
it a labyrinth of weeds. A little sunny slope had 
been a flower-parterre, and it was once the delight 
of Mary to cultivate and embellish it. This was 
now overrun with thistles, nettles, and dock, and 
its former use was only marked out by a few rose 
trees and other vigorous plants that still struggled 
through the obstructions, but whose sickly leaves 
and buds showed how ill they fared among the 
coarse usurpers of the soil. The stranger plucked 
one of those sickly blossoms, and thrust it into his 
bosom : some nettle-leaves were incautiously pulled 
with it, and he heeded not their sting. 

In another part of the garden was an artificial 
mound of considerable height, on which was a 
rustic summer house, so through a pretty 
maze of holly-trees and laurels. This had been a 
favorite retreat of Mary in her childhood, where 
she studied her lessons, and where she often said 
them to her mother. To this spot the stranger was 
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suddenly attracted by the sound of a pipe, which 
he well remembered to have heard before. He as- 
cended with a wary tread, till he attained such a 
situation as enabled him to see, without disturbing 
the rustic musician, poor blind Conolly, while he 
played Savourneen Deelish, that exquisitely pathetic 
air, which formerly thrilled to the Irish heart, and 
is still listened to with fond emotion. The moment 
he ceased to play, the boy became conscious of the 
— of an intruder, who was not aware of 
aving made even a leaf rustle sinee he had taken 
his stand. Quickly turning his pale, faded face, the 
musician eagerly inquired, who was there ! 

** You choose a mournful tune, Conolly,’’ was 
the answer ; and the well-remembered voice in an 
instant brought the delighted and trembling boy to 
the feet of Gerald Fitzmaurice. He clung to his 
knees, and addressed him with a thousand wild, 
touching exclamations of wonder and welcome. 
Fitzmaurice eagerly asked many questions relative 
to the Vernons. The reply that he received to the 
first made him immediately set forward for the 
sea-shore with Conolly for his guide, who, during 
their walk, related the following circumstances, 
with some of which Fitzmaurice was already ac- 
quainted. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Pluck up thy heart! for why despond ? 
Thou hast a daughter fine ; 

She ’ll raze thy name from off the bond 
By changing hers to mine. 


Apversity had been busy in the family of Six 
Guy Vernon since the flight of Fitzmaurice. He 
became inextricably entangled in gambling transac- 
tions by the spider-skill of the wily Sullivan. He 
had been ever very unlucky at play, and never much 
— to calculate the consequences. 

r. Sullivan was the most fortunate, but at the 
same time the most accommodating and liberal, of 
his friends. He would take a bond, advance money 
or procure its advancement for Sir Guy, buy up the 
debt due to a troublesome or needy creditor ; for a 
small sum due take a horse, a curricle, a car, any 
tangible thing; and for a large one he would be 
satisfied with a mortgage of a fair proportion of the 
baronet’s land. Thus,sum after sum was borrowed 
on ruinous interest, and staked and lost, and acres 
after acres were mortgaged, till the estate was 
pledged beyond half its value; and, the heir-male 
failing, there was no entail. 

Partly aware of her husband's situation, and also 
alar by Mary’s sunken spirits and declining 
health, Lady Vernon urged him to take them to 
Dublin, and he at Jength consented. But their first 
day’s journey was only a few miles beyond Colloo- 
ney, to the house of Mr. Sullivan. He wished to 
entertain his friends on their departure, and had, he 
said, invited a large party to meet them. Apolo- 
gies, however, came to him from the members, 
male and female, of two or three families who cer- 
tainly had been asked, but not till after it was as- 
certained by Mr. Sullivan that they had other en- 
gagements for that day. Their absence was not 
regretted by Lady Vernon and Mary, who wished 
to avoid company, and who now heard with more 
= than pleasure that four gentlemen and three 

ies were still to join them at dinner. But, when 
the time came, not one of these had appeared, and 
they waited a ful] hour in vain expectation of their 
arrival. They were then ushered into the dining- 
room, where there was cheerful preparation for 4 
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party—a blazing hearth, and a table covered for 
twelve , of whom only five, the three Ver- 
nons with their host and his sister, were present. 
Rain fell in torrents, (as it too often does on that 
bibulous isle, which is, alas! the secret of its epi- 
thet of emerald.) Mr. Sullivan attributed to the 
bad weather the failure of the rest of his bidden 
friends. Sir Guy, though in some respects a 
shrewd and clever man, was an easy dupe to a liar, 
because he was himself veracious. He had not the 
Jeast suspicion of the fact, which was, that no other 

est had been really expected ; though Sullivan 
had played off the trick of making it appear so, that 
he might have his prey alone that night without the 
semblance of design. 

The three ladies retired soon after dinner, and 
while the rain and wind were shaking the ill-fitted 
window-frames, the two gentlemen drew closer to 
the erackling hearth to imbibe strong port. The 
baronet, whose customary and much less potent 
after-dinner beverage was claret, was speedily 
warmed into high spirits. Sullivan had apologized 
for the deficiency of his cellar; his last batch of 
claret, he pretended, was unfortunately exhausted. 
Sir Guy did not much relish the new, black, and 
fiery juice at first, but by degrees his taste improved, 
and he pronounced it excellent, suiting the action 
to the word with right good will. 

A dice-box was on a side-table—it had been 
left there by accident, of course. It caught Sir 
Guy’s eye; he gazed at it till it seemed two dice- 
boxes. He immediately proposed play. Mr. Sul- 
livan objected, and, though Sir Guy pressed him 
hard for his revenge, he held out till it was reason- 
able to believe that his friend’s wife and daugh- 
ter had retired to their chamber, for Lady Vernon 
and Mary had lately always occupied but one bed- 
room, on account of the mother’s anxiety about her 
child's health. 

Sullivan was then with seeming reluctance pre- 
vailed on to play, and they threw with various suc- 
cess for some time; the baronet, whether he had 
= or lost, applying to his glass at every throw. 

e consequently became so intoxicated as to be 
hardly able to hold the box with sufficient steadi- 
ness to prosecute the game. Miss Sullivan, the 
honest sister of a scoundrel, unexpectedly entered 
the room and entreated Sir Guy to go to rest. A 
ruffian scowl! from her brother scared her out of the 
apartment. The play was continued till the ruin 
of Sir Guy was completed. Before he was con- 
ducted up to bed, he signed, with a hand guided by 
Sullivan himself, an acknowledgment of the new 
debt which he had thus incurred. 

It was not till he arose at mid-day, sobered by 
some hours’ sleep, that he became conscious of the 
full extent of his misfortune. He did not, even 
then, remember the oceurrences of the night; but 
Mr. Sullivan produced the document, which soon 
convinced him that he was at his merey. Sir Guy 
no longer bore his ill fortune with composure. His 
eyes seemed opened all at once to the full horrors 
of ruin. It never occurred to him for a moment to 
dispute any part of this or any other “‘ debt of 
honor’ after he had pledged his signature for its 
liquidation, But he stamped up and down the 
room like a madman, venting imprecations on the 
false friends who had allured him to destraction, 
and most of all on Sullivan, who heard his outrages 
with calmness, and watched every turn of his coun- 
tenance with close and patient attention. At last 
he found his opportunity to speak, and made a pro- 
posal to Sir Guy which astonished and silenced 
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him. After half an hour’s conference, Sir Guy de- 
sired a servant to tell Miss Vernon that her father 
wished to see her in ten minutes. In vain did Mr. 
Sullivan now deprecate so much precipitation ; he 
was positive in his resolution to settle the matter at 
once, and Sullivan withdrew and rode out of the 
way. Sir Guy went up to his own bed-room, and 
returned with a pair of pistols which he had delib- 
erately loaded. He placed them ona table. Mary 
appeared, and started back with terror when she 
saw her father’s flashing eyes and ominous brow. 
He locked the door and drew her forward towards 
the table, and, pointing to the pistols, told her that 
unless she would save her family from ruin by sol- 
emnly contracting to marry Mr. Sullivan, she must 
see her father destroy himself in her presence. 
She conjured him, but without effect, to give her 
time for a reply, to let her at least remove those 
fatal weapons before she gave an answer. He 
would hear nothing but her distinct and instant eon- 
sent to the terms on which Sullivan offered to relin- 
quish the greater part of his pecuniary claims. She 
was also enjoined not to make any communication 
to her mother on the subject at present, nor at any 
time to betray to her the motive of her acceptance 
of Sullivan. All that she could at last gain was an 
agreement that the marriage should not take place 
for three months. For the rest of that day she 
avoided, as much as she could, the odious atten- 
tions of Sullivan, and the next morning she set out 
with her father and mother for Dublin, leaving him 
to boast of his bride-elect in confidential whispers 
all over the county. But his prize was not so se- 
cure as he believed. About a month after their 
arrival in Dublin, Sir Guy Vernon was seized with 
typhus fever. His mind was already “ brought 
very low,”’ and as sick with trouble as that of Jeph- 
tha, the Gileadite, after he had vowed his daugh- 
ter; for Mary, too, was her father’s ‘ only ehild ; 
beside her he had neither son nor daughter.’’ 
Probably the malignity of the bodily disease was 
quickened by his mental sufferings, which perhaps 
were far from being allayed by the persevering at- 
tendance of Mary, as well as of Lady Vernon, at 
his bedside. The filial piety that shrunk not from 
the danger of mortal contagion perhaps smote on 
the heart of the parent who had so cruelly devoted 
her as a sacrifice in his necessity, and ‘ could not 
go back.’’ He died in the prime of manhood, after 
a few weeks’ illness. 

The situation of Sir Guy’s widow and child was 
now dismal indeed, and Sullivan lost no time in 
offering them his services, nothing ¢oubting a favor- 
able reception. The motive that had forced Mary 
to sanction his pretensions to her hand had expired 
with her father, and she repulsed the fellow with a 
disgust too decisive to leave him further hope. He 
at once revenged and consoled himself by making 
the best use he could of such legal powers as he 
had obtained over the family estate. He took pos- 
session of Dromore, and sold off all the furniture ; 
and he cut down and removed the timber as fast as 

ible ; this he called ‘‘ disparking the demesne.”’ 
ven the old oaks of the avenue were not re- 


spected : 


he sent forth word 
To level with the earth a noble horde, 
A brotherhood of venerable trees, 
Leaving an ancient dome 

red and outraged! Many hearts deplored 
The fate of those old trees, and oft with pain 
The traveller at this day will stop and gaze 
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On wrongs which nature scarcely seems to heed. 
For sheltered places, bosoms, nooks and bays, 
And the pure mountains, and the glorious sea, 
And the green silent pastures yet remain. 


Lady Vernon and Mary returned to the neigh- 
borhood of their desolate home, and secluded them- 
selves in the cottage of an old housekeeper of Ma- 
ry’s grandfather, the widow Trench, a respectable 
and faithful woman, whose decline of life was ren- 
dered comfortable by a legacy from her master, 
whose finances had been more discreetly regulated 
than those of his heir. ‘They had been but a few 
days here when the pernicious effects of sedulous 
attendance on Sir Guy discovered themselves in 
Mary. She had inhaled the infection, and was now 
in a condition from which there was as much to 
fear as to hope. 





CHAPTER X. 


Oh! rose of May! 
O heavens, is’t possible a young maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? 
Shakspeare. 

Ir was dark when Fitzmaurice and his blind but 
sure guide reached the cottage, which was situated 
under a long, rocky ridge, close upon the sea-shore. 
There were a few more cottages along the bank, 
but at considerable intervals from each other. The 
loneliness, therefore, of the place was not at this 
hour much relieved by the few and straggling lights 
that glimmered from them. Fitzmaurice was now 
about to be delivered from the suspense in which he 
had been during his hurried walk from Dromore. | 
He paused at the door, breathless, dreading the 
event, and almost wishing he was not so near. He | 
had scarcely been there a minute when he heard a} 
hoarse and sternly complaining voice within. There | 
was something familiar to him in the accent, and it | 
made him shudder. Could that rough, masculine | 
voice be Mary’s? 





Her voice, that even in its mirthful mood 
Has made him wish to steal away and weep! 


her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 


A suspicion of the truth flashed upon his mind ; he 
listened with intense eagerness, and was soon con- 
firmed in his dreadful suspicion. She spoke more | 
loudly, and the language of violent delirium could | 
no longer be mistaken. She had evidently already | 
talked and screamed herself hoarse ; but she con- | 
tinued to pour forth, with almost unceasing volu- | 
bility, a torrent of malicious invective so unnatural 
from Mary as to ecurdle his blood with horror. | 
Lady Vernon and he were the particular objects of | 
her reproach—the two beings in the world to} 
whom she had been most devotedly attached. His | 
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her lover was most painfully extraordinary. She 
did not shriek nor make any violent dened of sor- 
row or of joy. She only hastily drew aside the 
bed-curtains, and, with a sort of quiet, sarcastic 
gayety and mock-politeness, invited him to draw 
near. The orbs of her eyes seemed expanded to 
an unusual size, and were ‘‘as bright as freezing 
stars.”’ Her flushed cheeks were of the brightest 
vermilion imaginable. Some loose locks of her 
long hair floated over her neck and bosom. She 
did not show any surprise at his arrival, but took it 
quite as an ordinary occurrence. Her mother was 
seated by the further side of the bed, too full of 
grief to be readily susceptible of any other feeling 
on this occasion, except perhaps of hope, which did 
seem to be partially awakened as she watched the 
effect of this unexpected visit on her daughter's 
mind. Fitzmaurice drew near, and, forgetful or 
careless of the hazard of infection, took her little, 
burning hand, which she yielded without ceremony. 
Lovely as she always was, she now looked unnatu- 
rally beautiful. She stared at him with a gay and 
saucy sinile, from which he must have turned in 
dismay, had he not dwelt on it with anguish and 
pity. She talked to him, incessantly, in the most 
flippant and unmeaning manner ; sometimes lower- 
ing her voice to a whisper, as if to make some 
private communication, and then breaking into 
long-continued hysterical laughter, till she became 
so exhausted that she sank back on her pillow, and 
afforded Fitzmaurice an opportunity of withdrawing. 

After a short and afflicting interview with Lady 
Vernon, he was accommodated with a small apart- 
ment in the cottage. There he threw himself on 
his knees, and, with humble fervor, breathed forth 
aspirations for the recovery of Mary: he was too 
sincere a Christian to despair, even in this hour of 
severe and almost intolerable misery. 

For a considerable while there was not a sound 
to disturb his devotion, except the precise sharp 
clicking of a clock, and the sullen dashing of the 
waves as the tide measured every step that it 


gained upon the beach, 


And, shining with a gloominess, the water 
Swang as the moon had taught her. 


But, suddenly, a seream from Mary, followed by 
the distinct enunciation of his name, brought him 
to her bedside. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Go, hang aloft the traitor-knave ; 
And let me don my shoon, 

And merrily dance thee his grave 
A hornpipe in the moon. 


Sue was seated upright on the bed. By the 
glimmering of the lamp, the livid paleness of death 


















































name, especially, repeatedly burst from her lips,| seemed spread over her countenance ; but, when 
accompanied by the wildest and bitterest expres-| her mother and her nurse endeavored to persuade 
sions of accusation and hatred. At length she| her to lie down, she pushed them from her with 
stopped, from utter weariness. Fitzmaurice, after | fiereeness, and, grappling a hand of Fitzmaurice, 
waiting some time to assure himself that she was/| as if her sinews were of iron, she gradually leaned 
quiet, ventured to knock as gently as possible. towards him till her stern, malicious eyes were 
‘* Who is there!’’ immediately exclaimed Mary, | close to his face. She then assailed him with a 
whom not a sound escaped. | volley of reproaches, her features every moment 
He would have retreated, but the door was im-/ growing fiercer till her dilated eyeballs, curled 
mediately opened by Mrs. Trench, who held a light | ips, and clenched teeth, gave her the appearance 
up to his face, and, unable to command her aston- | of a grinning demon. 
is t at seeing him, unguardedly cried out, “It| “ Yes! 1 know I am mad,’’ she cried; ‘* you 
is Mr. Gerald Fitzmaurice O'Neil !’’ Mary caught| made me so! You, Gerald the Rebel! You and 
the exclamation, and the effect of the presence of | my mother stole my father’s gold. You murdered 
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my father. You plundered our house, and tried to| Lodge. Thither Doctor Kirwan proposed to re- 

iii me, but I foiled you. You heaped fire upon | move Miss Vernon, and to” place her under the 
me, and drove me mad. But I will have Mr. Sul- | exclusive care of a woman of his own selection, on 
livan. He shall be my husband. We will be whose experience and proper temper he could de- 
married on the day that sees a rope round the neck | pend. Afflictive as such an arrangement must be 
of Gerald the Rebel.”’ i\to Lady Vernon, she, as well as Fitzmaurice, had 

Ia this strain she continued, till, with the abrupt ithe good sense to submit at once to the separation, 
change so common in these melancholy cases, her | and to promise not to visit her daughter till the 
hand all at once relaxed its hold, and her eyes Jost | physician’s consent should be given. ‘The widow 
their hideous expression, and the tenderness of | Trench did not so peaceably acquiesce in the resig- 
woman rushed into them and quenched their fury | nation of the office of nurse to a stranger; but, In 
with a flood of tears. She kissed, repeatedly, the | spite of her expostulations, the removal was effected 
hand she had so strenuously held ; and, with the | the next morning, and she was forbidden to follow. 


most moving looks, interrupted by convulsive weep- 
ing, she earnestly asked him why he had deserted 
her. She almost seemed to have recovered her 
faculties. But for the altered voice, she was almost 
the Mary who had parted from her lover some 
months before under the rocks of Coradunn.  Fitz- 
maurice with difficulty supported the scene ; but it 
was of brief duration. Her irritability revived, and 
she passed the night in alternate ravings of anger, 
mockery, and mirth. 

Day broke upon this cottage of wretchedness. 
The keenness of the morning air seemed to allay 
the fever of her brain, and she at last sank in a 
slumber less restless than had yet come over her. 
Soon afterwards the tread of horses’ hoofs and the 
voice of Conolly were heard from without. He 
had been despatched by Fitzmaurice to a cabin at 


some distance, where he found a confidential person, | 


whom he was instructed to send to Sligo for a 
medical gentleman, one who had acquired just 
celebrity in the country, but who had not been in 


attendance on the Vernons. Conolly pow an-| 
nounced his arrival. Fitzmaurice, without hesita- | 
tion, went out and presented himself before him. | 
The physician looked at him with gravity and sar- | 


rise. 

** Mr. O'Neil! can this be possible !”’ 

* Well, sir,’ replied Fitzmaurice, ‘* you recog- 
nize me. I am still an outlaw in this country, yet 
I thus expose myself to a man whose political sen- 
timents | know to be hostile to my safety. But, 
sir, my errand here has nothing to do with treason ; 
and I have always heard Doctor Kirwan mentioned 
as a main of honor.” 

** Mr. O'Neil,”’ said the doctor, ‘* shall have no 
reason to contradict that favorable report.”’ 

This short dialogue was held in « tone perfectly 


satisfactory to both parties. Fach appeared to under- | 


stand and to rely upon the other, and Fitzmaurice 
at once proceeded to detail the particulars of Miss 
Vernon's situation. Doctor Kirwan listened with 
profound attention, and then went in to see her, 
and to confer with Lady Vernon; after which he 
expressed much regret at the interviews that had 
taken place between Fitzmaurice and the invalid, 
considering them likely to aggravate the mental 
disorder. He strongly urged the necessity of re- 
moving from her sight every object with which she 
was most familiar, as well as the persons in whom 
her affeetions were most interested, particularly 


For some subsequent months Lady Vernon was 
‘obliged to content herself with the account given, 
| two or three times a week, by Doctor Kirwan, who 
/never failed to call on her, in his ride home, after 
|his visits to Mary. Fitzmaurice was, for a short 
| time, compelled to hide himself for safety during 
the day, but he often approached close to Mary’s 
residence, at dusk, to listen for her voice. 

Fitzmaurice had written from Madeira, and also 
| from the place of his debarkation in Ireland, to his 

English relations on the subject of his proseription. 
| He had laid open to them his altered views in life, 
‘and his wish to reside in his native country; and 
‘there, by the proper exercise of his priestly func- 
tions, to make reparation for the grievous errors into 
which he had fallen. He had not long to wait for 
a fair answer. The interest of his friends had been 
recently strengthened by some changes in the min- 
istry, and they not only obtained for him the king’s 
full pardon but a release of his estate, which, on 
his father’s death, had been attached by the crown. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Oh come, oh teach me nature to subdue, 
Renounce my love, my life, myself—and you! 
Pope. 

Jupiciovs treatment, tranquillity of place, and es- 
trangement from all to whom she was dear or famil- 
iar, gave .a salutary check to the excitement of 
Mary’s mind; but her complete recovery was the 
work of many slow-paced, anxious weeks. She 
gradually became calmer, till she sank into a tame 
and stupid apathy, which her medical visiter ob- 
served with satisfaction. She was then permitted 
to walk on the beach with her attendant, and, as 
she regained strength, her sensibility returned ; she 
grew conscious of her deliverance from the most 
dreadful of human calamities, and more and more 
fondly anxious to go back to her mother, and to see 
Fitzmaurice, who now, screening themselves from 
observation, often watched her when she walked 
out. Finally, the happy morning arrived when she 
could be restored to her mother. Dr. Kirwan’s 
attendant was displaced by the widow Trench, 
whose extravagant joy was at once touching and 
, ludicrous. Lady Vernon clasped her daughter to 
her bosom with such delight as every mother’s feel- 
/ings can comprehend, but not even a mother's 
| words could tell. 
| Fitzmaurice was permitted to see her on the fol- 


y Vernon and Fitzmaurice. He did not attach | fowing morning. Lady Vernon thought proper to 
much importance to the fever, which he thought | be present at the interview ; for she had been made 
She had taken in but a slight degree ; and he attrib- | acquainted, to her bitter disappointment, with the 
uted the confusion of her intellect much less to this | irrevocable, and, as she could not help thinking, 
cause chan to the operation of many circumstances | rashly incurred, obligation which precluded all hope 
of severe and afflicting trial on a mind acutely sen- | of his ever being more than as a brother to her 
Sitive, child. Fitzmaurice stifled his emotion, but Mary 


At the distance of about a mile from their pres- 
ent residence, and in a very sequestered situation, 
close to the sands, there was a comfortably fur- 
nished cottage to be let, called the Mermaid’s 


could not repress either her blashes or her tears. 
The friend of her heart was henceforward a reg- 

ular visiter at the secluded cottage ; and when any 

chance delayed his arrival beyond the customary 
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hour, Mary’s continual and anxious looks at the 
casement made it appear but too evident to Lady 
Vernon that the hardest trial yet awaited her 
daughter, in that disclosure which must once more 
annihilate her hopes. To Lady Vernon the diffi- 
culty of breaking the secret seemed every day to 
increase. But Fitzmaurice thought otherwise : he 
was by degrees preparing the ductile mind of Mary 
for the communication, and, without any attempt to 
make her a proselyte to his faith, was weaning her 
affections from objects of temporal consideration, 
and directing them more exclusively to Heaven. 
In this delicate and arduous task he derived most 
powerful assistance from the spiritual works of the 
Archbishop of Cambray, whose pleadings to the 
heart against the heart itself, to the affections 
against every deceitful or unhallowed bias, against 
every feeling of ereature-worship, at the same time 
that they breathe the purest principles of love of 
our neighbor, as a part and an evidence of our love 
of his Maker, are precious examples of the mild 
Christian eloquence, whose suavity is strength. 

It will be asked, what became of Fitzmaurice’s 
own feelings! Could he so easily overcome them? 
Could he remember the early days of their attach- 
ment, the simplicity of her early love, her devoted- 
ness to him in sorrow and danger; and could he 
then, without intolerable agony, see her again before 
him, restored as it were from another world, lovely 
and affectionate as ever, with no obstacle to their 
union but that one bar, sacred and insurmeuntable, 
that he himself had too hastily established between 
them from an unjust impression of her inconstancy ! 
Undoubtedly the task was mighty, the struggle 
terrible, but the necessity for its accomplishment 
was obvious and imperative; and to what is reli- 
gious fortitade unequal! Fenelon, more than any 
other instructor not absolutely inspired, had taught 
him submission, and had taught him also how to 
teach it. 

For the present, Fitzmaurice assiduously em- 
ployed himself in forwarding his views with Mary 
when with her; and, when absent from her, in 
regulating his worldly interests so as to make them 
most subservient to his future ministry; and in 
attending also to those of Lady Vernon. By the aid 
of several gentlemen of the neighborhood, and 
backed by able lawyers, he was at last enabled to 
drive Sullivan to such a compromise as deprived 
him of all further control over the Dromore prop- 
erty, which, however, was very considerably dimin- 
ished. 

In due time the discovery so dreaded by Lady 
Vernon was to be made. Fitzmaurice had gained 
permission from her to make it himself on the fol- | 
lowing day. On the eve of that day, a bland and | 
beautiful summer evening, the two ladies and he 
were seated under the porch of the Mermaid’s 
Lodge, looking at the sun that was just sinking 
beyond the western ocean. 


Nor moon nor stars were out ; 
They did not dare to tread so soon about, 
Though trembling in the footsteps of the sun. 
The light was neither night nor day’s, but one 
Which life-like had a beauty in its doubt ; 
And Silence’s impassioned breathings round 
Seemed wandering into sound. 


Mary was sitting between her mother and Fitz- 
maurice. After a very long pause, the first words 
that were spoken proceeded from her, and exceed- 
ingly surprised her two auditors. In a low, very 
low tone, scarcely above a whisper, but perfectly 





distinct and audible, she said to Fitzmaurice, ‘* Dear 
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and reverend friend, 
me for your secret.’ 

Fitzmaurice was strongly agitated by this address, 
and hardly knew whether he heard aright. 

** My dearest Mary,”’ said Lady Vernon, *‘ what 
do you mean *’’ 

**My dearest mother,’’ answered Mary, whom 
perhaps the twilight obscurity had imboldened for a 
moment, but whose accents now came faltering, 
and as if with difficulty, “you understand my 
meaning well ;’’ the remainder of the sentence she 
uttered still more faintly but rapidly—‘*‘ and so does 
he who chose the better part, and gave up poor 
Mary to devote himself to the service of the altar.”’ 

‘Tell me, Mary,’’ cried Fitzmaurice, much 
moved, ‘‘ do you suppose that I have been faithless 


you take a long time to prepare 


to _ 7 

fore she could reply, Lady Vernon interposed 
a remonstrance: ‘‘ Hush, hush, Fitzmaurice ; re- 
member that we must not excite her.’’ 

**Do not fear for me, my mother,’’ resumed 
Mary; “Iam collected and sustained. No, Ger- 
ald, no ; neither of us has been faithless; we were 
both unfortunate. I was affianced to another under 
compulsion, and you vowed yourself to the church 
on the impulse of a ramor—no, pardon me, Gerald, 
not that—no doubt, no doubt it was a holy impulse ; 
you have done well for yourself, and well for me. 
I am happy now ; and it is your sweet counsel that 
has made me so.” 

** But how is this*’’ asked Lady Vernon. 

‘*My dear mother,’’ continued Mary, ‘“* Gerald 
thought that he was fortifying me against a fearful 
attack that was still to be made upon my peace of 
mind, while he was only yours balm upon the 
hurt spirit that had already suffered the attack. 
Dr. Kirwan would by no means trust me out of his 
hands, nor allow either of you to approach me, 
before he had himself carefully imparted the whole 
truth to me. He was afraid that neither of you 
could inflict the necessary pain so skilfully as him- 
self. It was hard to bear; yet it was soothing to 
know that I was not deserted for another.”’ 

‘“* Deserted, Mary!” said Fitzmaurice, mourn- 
fully. 

“Then you never will desert me, Gerald, will 
you!’’ said Mary, touched and gratified; “* you 
will always be to me as you are now, next to my 
mother, my best and dearest counsellor and friend!” 

** Ever, ever, Mary, your brother on earth, and, 
by the blessing of God, in heaven !”’ 

“IT am content, more than content,”’ she said; 
‘**] am very happy.” 

** But why, Mary,”’ inquired Lady Vernon, “ did 
you not sooner communicate to us your knowledge 
of Mr. O’Neil’s situation?’ Why did not Dr. Kir- 
wan tell us?’’ 

‘** He perhaps had more reasons than one for his 

jtive-injunction to me of reserve on the subject. 
Pasies he thought that it was safest for me that 
there should be some check upon us all, that I 
might be as little exposed as possible to agitating 
conversations ; so he left you your secret to keep, 
and the knowledge of it was to be my secret. The 
only reason he gave me, however, was one that 
concerned the discipline of my own mind : he said 
that it would be good and wholesome for it that I 
should train it awhile to the curb of a restraint of 
this sort. He did not remove the restriction till this 
morning. He praised me for my obedience, and 
said, smiling, as he left me,‘ You may now do as 
you like; I will trust you in everything to your 
own discretion.’ ”’ 

Mary turned to Fitzmaurice, and tenderly added 
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—‘‘ Gerald, neither you nor I could be compliment- 
ed on our discretion, when we stood on the sea- 
fowl’s ledge on the day of our parting—but we are 
wiser now.” 

This was indeed perilous ground for the memory 
to go back to. Fitzmaurice could not help answer- 
ing—* Yet to what but to the true love that is 
heart-wisdom, the best and surest of all, Mary—to 
what but your own heart-wisdom, under divine 
favor, on that very day, and after that miserable 
parting, do I owe the preservation of my life '’’ 

Lady Vernon here observed, that the chill of the 
evening might be prejudicial to Mary. 

Fitzmaurice felt that he had scarcely been suffi- 
ciently guarded in the words he had just hazarded 
to Miss Vernon. He made a resolution to be more 
wary, and he kept it. 

The event proved not only that Fitzmaurice had 
been strong enough to restrain his own heart, but 
that he had had the influence to contribute to the 
acquirement of that most difficult of victories by the 





young and enthusiastic Beauty of Dromore. 

I will not say that, continuing as they did to’ 
reside near to each other, with all the memorials 
of their most true passion and its delusive prospects | 
around them, feelings of the most acute regret did | 
not often press upon their minds. Nor is it to be 
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setting sun was touching the grand brow of Knock- 
acree, glorifying too the summits of the adjacent 
hills and distant mountains, leaving in shadow that 
one spot only which once no shadow could ever 
darken to her fancy. It now looked dull and for- 
lorn ; far more so than the graves she had just left ; 
her heart was penetrated by deep and fond emotions 
as she stood beneath the old sycamore, and leaned 
on the altar at its foot. Hither it was that Fitz- 
maurice had so often conducted her in the happy 
spring-time of their acquaintance ; here they had 
so often rested together. Again in idea she turned 
to that dear voice; again she looked into those 
eyes, and thought she read the language of “* lang 
syne.”’ 

At this moment Fitzmaurice himself appeared, 
and, interrupting her reverie, gently chid her, as if 
he had indeed read her meditations. 

‘* Mary, this place is devoted to religious usages 
—many of your faith will say to idolatrous super- 
stitions—you do not judge of even the zealots of 
my faith so harshly—but what if I say that you and 


I have perhaps been the only idolaters here, for 


here we have worshiped each other, worshiped 
images of clay, unrebuked by the sanctity of the 
place ; while the poor creatures who come hither 
annually, and who kiss that little rude erucifix, not 


denied that Mary frequently repeated her visits to, in reverence, as they are accused, of the worthless 
the rocks of Coradunn, and to the eavern on the} wood, unless they be fearfully misinstructed, but 
shore, and to the well among the mountains, nor | of the great mystery of redemption, which it sym- 
that her eyes on her return often betrayed that she bolizes, leave all human respects behind them wher. 
had not seen these places without emotion. | they approach that altar, and worship only their 

I will not pretend that even after she had at-| Lord and Mediator, imploring the saints also to 
tained, as she hoped, complete resignation, the | assist them by their supplications to Him through 
struggle was uot often, and again and again,, whom alone they can be saved. Mary, you and } 


renewed in her womanly heart between forbidden | have desecrated this place by making it one of our 


love and forbidding duty. At first she would fre- chosen resorts for meditation on each other: we 
quently murmur to herself: | have set up idols here; let us never do so again. 

** Hard fate! He reappeared among us as unex- | This place is more dangerous for you than the cliff 
pectedly as if an inhabitant of the tomb had arisen; of AltbO. Let us leave it, my dearest friend, and 
and his apparition has been almost as visionary; | let us learn to live more apart from one another ; 


for the vowed priest seems to me but as the spectre | 
of my deceased Jover.”’ 

At a later period her musings, not always inav- | 
dible to her mother, would run thus: — 

“T have been so long inured to affliction that 1 
should feel strange without it. Grief seems my | 
natural aliment. Sorrow is my joy, my own sor-| 
row ; I pet it with a selfish tenderness, as the poor | 
mother doats on an ugly and perverse brat :—no ; 
that is not a just illustration; there is sweetness | 
and loveliness in my sorrow ; my misery is not mis- | 
ery ; and I almost love my own sad lot. But I am) 
weak, weak ; the indulgence of these thoughts is | 
folly. I must go to the old burial-ground, (but not | 
to the little well,) and, as I stand by the graves) 
of those I loved, I will learn a lesson of wisdom. 
Their trials were perhaps greater than mine, and 
some of them died broken-hearted ; but how quietly 
they sleep now! and I shall soon sleep by them, a 
long, perfect sleep, till the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall awake at the eall of the archangel, 
and shall be caught up in the clouds to meet their 

rd in air.’ 

In such moods she would hie to the churchyard, 
and listen to the whispers of the dead, more impress- 
lve than a thousand homilies; and on such ocea- 
sions she would pass near the favorite little well, 
for it was on her way both as she went to and from 
the cemetery of Dromard ; but she could not always 
resist the attraction of that beloved spot, even when 
she had resolved not to turn her steps to it. One 
pba as she returned from the tombs, she found 
herself almost unconsciously at the well. The 





and all will soon be well.”’ 

But Fitzmaurice was very far from being exempt 
from the weaknesses to which he was at once 
indulgent and rigorous in Mary. Even his holiest 
contemplations were for a long time intruded on by 
distractions from the past. Here again Fenelon 
taught him how to bafile these insidious torment- 
ers, by laying his heart at the foot of the cross, and 
steadily prosecuting his devotions instead of turning 
to contend with dark shadows. 

Finally, one of the firmest hopes and the most 
earnest and constant of the prayers of this Catholic 
minister was, that he might be witness to the hap- 
piness of his Protestant friends in another world ; 
and the thought of seeing ‘‘ Mary in Heaven”’ 
would frequently support him when his spirit 
tottered under the burden of his recollections. 

Lady Vernon saw her daughter comparatively 
happy, and moderated her chagrin at perceiving 
that there was no chance of ever bringing her to 
accept the hand of any suitor. For the rest, Jet it 
be enough to say, that, remarkably circumstanced 
as Mary and Fitzmaurice were, no tongue was ever 
heard to utter, nor mind known to harbor, a senti- 
ment injurious to the reputation of either. Kindly 
thoughts of Mary Vernon will long be cherished as 
traditional inheritances by many a warm heart in 
those wild regions ; and the active virtues of Ger- 
ald Fitzmaurice O’ Neil, his self-denial, his zeal in 
his profession, and the honest plainness of his 
course in the prosecution of his arduous duties, are 
to this day recalled as examples for priestly imita- 
tion. 
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Or al! the physical sciences, that which investi- 
gates the laws of surrounding planets—which ex- 
tends the views of man to other spheres of existence, 
those ‘‘ multiplied masses of increased and still 
increasing light,’”-—Astronomy—unquestionably is 
the most spiritualizing : contemplated as one grand 
whole, it is the most beautiful monument of the hu- 
man mind, the most noble record of its intelligence. 
In the earlier ages of the world, before science had 
shed a light upon the human understanding, Man, 
seduced by the illusions of his senses, and led away 
by his self-love and vain-glory, for a long time 
deemed the earth on which he trod to be the centre 
of the motion of the heavenly bodies, and justly was 
he punished for his pride by the vain terrors they 
inspired. The slow discoveries of ages have grad- 
ually withdrawn the veil which covered the systems 
of the universe, and, taught by Astronomy, man 
has learned that he is but the inhabitant of a third- 
rate planet, almost imperceptible in the vast extent 
of the solar system, that system itself only an insen- 
sible point in the immensity of space. With the 
highest knowledge and the most sublime range of 
speculation, Astronomy combines religion and po- 
etry. It reveals to us the growth as well as the 
decay of suns and planetary systems ; it carries us 
into infinity, and gives us some faint conception of 
the stupendous magnitude of an universe, where 
suns like our own may be reckoned by millions, and 
where the planets which rol] round them are beyond 
all our powers of vision ; it shows us that the whole 
system to which our planet belongs is but a subor- 
dinate unit in a firmament of stars—that firmament 
but one among many, which, as vast in size and as 
glorious as our own, are scattered indefinitelv 
through immensity, forming, doubtless, one stupen- 
dous system, bound together by fine relationships ; 
these firmaments, however, placed so deep in space 
that to inferior telescopes they seem like faint 
streaks or spots of milky liquid upon the blue of the 
sky ;—and the aggregate of these not yet the whole, 
for, beyond the regions that have been penetrated 
by the telescope, there yet may stretch an undiscov- 
ered infinity. And, as we survey these marvellous 
truths, we are lost in the feeling of immensity, and 
of the comparative insignificance of this globe and 
its millions of inhabitants. But this is soon fol- 
lowed by a sense of gratification, gratitude, and 
wonder, that to us has been permitted such a 
knowledge of the unbounded system of the universe. 
In speaking of astronomical discoveries, Schiller has 
said :— 


‘* All measureless, all infinite in awe, 
Heaven to great souls is given ; 

And yet the sprite of littleness can draw 
Down to its inch—the Heaven !”’ 





True, indeed, are the poet's words. Insignificant ag 
man may appear, he has been permitted to pene- 
trate, as it were, through all space, and become 
familiar with the laws of nature, at distances so 
enormous as to bafile our imaginations—to ascertain 
the relative density of our sun and planets, and to 
discover the laws by which the whole of the vast 
system is held together and maintained through 
countless ages in perfect security and order. By 
the revelations of the telescope, and its younger sis- 
ter, the microscope, we are taught that ‘* we are in 
the midst of being, whose amount, perhaps, we 
cannot estimate, but which is yet all so exquisitely 
related, that the perfection of its parts has no 
dependence upon their magnitude ;—of being, within 
whose august bosom the little ant has its home, 
secure as the path of the most splendid star; and 
whose mightiest intervals—if Infinite Power has built 
up its framework—lInfinite Mercy and Infinite Love 
glowingly fill, and give all things warmth and lustre 
and life—the sense of the presence of God!" The 
infinite extent of this field, where no bounds can be 
set to our speculations, peculiarly shows the pre- 
eminence of Astronomy among all other pursuits of 
human wisdom. In metaphysics, in literature, in 
the arts, ignorant as we are, we can assign limits, 
and supply, in imagination at least, al] that may be 
wanting to perfection ; but in the works of nature, 
beyond our power of scrutiny, we see no end to our 
inquiries ; we perceive only the littleness of man, 
and the nothingness and vanity of all his boasted 
attainments. 

It must always be a speculation of great interest 
to trace the growth of any science, from the first 
feeble efforts which mark its infancy, to the majes- 
tie and matured systems which have been strength- 
ened by discovery and established by time. In no 
science is this progressive improvement so well 
marked as in astronomy. Its onward march has 
been so rapid, and at the same time so progressive 
and continued, that we can follow its steps as dis- 
tinctly and satisfactorily as we can trace the évents 
of our own lives. For this reason, as well as to 
enable the uninitiated reader to comprehend the ex- 
tent of the researches and the value of the discov- 
eries in this branch of science, which °..~« distin- 
guished our own age, we propose briefly to reeapit- 
ulate the leading features which mark the advance- 
ment of physical astronomy, from its first dawnings 
to the state of excellence in which we now behold 
it; and, in the second place, to explain, as clearly 
and with as few technicalities as possible, the na- 
ture of these most recent discoveries, which have 
not only added to our knowledge of the structure 
of the universe, but have destroyed erroneous hy- 
potheses which for years had been looked upon as 
true. Astronomy is, in all probability, the most 
ancient of all the sciences, ad may even be consid- 
ered to be coeval with the infancy of society itself, 
if the rude observations of shepherds and herdsmen 
may be taken into account. The shepherd, as he 
watched his flocks by night, and the children of the 
nomade patriarchs, as they made their couches be- 
neath the cloudless Asiatic sky, would, from the 
curiosity naturally inherent in the human mind, be 
induced to fix their gaze upon the brilliant spectacle 
of the heavens constantly before them ; and their 
attention once drawn to a contemplation of the fir- 
mament, they would remark the invariable position 
of the greater number of these bodies with regard 
to each other. Nor could they fail to observe that 
certain remarkable stars that were seen overhead in 
the evening twilight at any particular season, pre- 
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sented themselves upon the western edge of the ce- 
Jestial hemisphere at the corresponding hour, when 
two or three months had glided by ; and then, after 
a considerable time, again appeared overhead in the 
twilight. Hence, by some denomination or other, 
we should have a distinction made between what 
we now call fixed stars, and the planets; while the 
sun and moon are in their appearances sufficiently 
distinct from the rest of the heavenly bodies, as to 
have called for a further distinguishing appellation, 
and to have claimed the particular regard of these 
rude observers. 

This was, in all probability, the origin of astron- 
omy, and in this state, doubtless, did it remain for 
many ages, and in many countries, unknown to and 
unconnected with each other. Thus, for example, 
amongst the savage inhabitants of our own island, 
when discovered by the Romans, some of the sim- 

le facts of astronomy were well known. Thus, 

omponius Mela, speaking of the Druids, says, 
“Hi terre mundique magnitudinem et formam, mo- 
tus ceeli ac siderum, ac, quid Dii velint, scire pro- 
fitentur ;’’ and Ceesar thus writes to the same effect, 
“Multa preterea de sideribus atque eorum motu, 
de mundi ae terrarum magnitudine, de rerum natu- 
ra, de deorum immortalium vi ac potestate dispu- 
tant, et juventuti tradunt.’’ From this, as well as 
many other similar statements in reference to the 
barbarous inhabitants of other nations, we deem it 
more than probable that the observation of the sim- 
plest facts in connexion with the heavenly bodics 
was common to all nations; and, as a consequence 
thereof, the length of a year, the duration of a lunar 
revolution, the particular rising of certain stars at 
certain seasons, and a few other common and obvi- 
ous phenomena, might be predicted with a certain 
degree of accuracy, long before those observations 
assumed a scientific form, and Jong anterior to that 
time from which we date the origin of astronomy as 
a science, properly so called. 

The honor of arranging these observed facts into 
something like order, and, consequently, the inven- 
tion of the science of astronomy, is attributed by 
different writers to various nations, viz. :—the Chal- 
deaus, the Egyptians, the Chinese, and the Indians. 
Beneath the fine climate and in the level plains of 
Chaldea, the spectacle of the heavens, everywhere 
80 striking, must have forcibly arrested the atten- 
tion of a people just emerging from a state of bar- 
barism ; and the habit of observation was perhaps 
increased by the addiction of their sages to judicial 
astrology, and to endeavors to discover the imag- 
ined relations between the movements of the stars 
and human destinies. From the plains of Chaldea, 
this habit of observing astronomical changes made 
its way to the valley of the Nile, and hence the 
Egyptians soon became as well versed therein. 
The Chaldean and Egyptian records furnished ma- 
terials from which the motions of the sun and moon 
could be calculated with sufficient exactness for the 
prediction of eclipses ; and some remarkable cycles 
or periods of years, in which the lunar eclipses re- 
turn in very nearly the same order, had been ascer- 
tained by observation ; but when we remember, that 
in order to account for eclipses, these people sup- 
posed that the great luminaries were on fire on one 
side only, and that the temporary presentation of 
their darkened side towards the earth was the cause 
of the phenomenon, we can scarcely allow that they 
possessed any really scientific pretensions. Nor 
was this the only oo on the matter; another, 
equally absurd, was believed, to the effect that the 
sin and moon were carried round the heavens in 
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| chariots, closed on all sides, with the exception of 
| one round hole, the occasional closing of which was 
| productive of the eclipse. We might cite many 
| other theories equally ridiculous, all of which tend 
| to show that their whole knowledge of astronomy 
| was confined to a few plain and simple phenomena, 
| the result of observation alone. Nor can we, indeed, 
wonder at this, for, considering the extreme imper- 
fection of their means of measuring time and space, 
this was, perhaps, as much as could have been ex- 
pected at that early period. 

The Chinese date back their knowledge of 
astronomical science to a very early period, and 
they assert that in the year 2752 betore the Chris- 
tian era, Fohi, their first emperor, computed astro- 
nomical tables. So great, indeed, was the esteem 
in which astronomy was held, that the sceptre of 
the empire was given to Chueni on account of his 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies. Their observa- 
tions and records of eclipses are very accurate. 
The first eclipse recorded by the Chinese occurred 
in the year 2167 B.C.; but the account of it is so 
confused, that modern calculations have not been 
able to verify it. Thirty-six of these phenomena, 
however, are recorded by Confucius, of which thir- 
ty-one have been verified by modern calculations. 

ut, notwithstanding this fact, it seems certain, that 
in the study of the heavens, the Chinese satisfied 
themselves chiefly with a few practical results and 
calculations. ‘They were possessed of patience but 
not of genius ; they observed the heavens with un- 
remitting assiduity, but they never ventured to rea- 
son or combine. The process of generalization 
seems to have exceeded the reach of their faculties, 
and notwithstanding the genial temperature of their 
climate, the perpetual serenity of their sky, and the 
liberal encouragement held out by their emperors, 
the astronomy of the Chinese has never risen to the 
dignity of a science. 

If to the observed facts already stated as consti- 
tuting the astronomical knowledge of the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians, we add the arbitrary collection of 
stars or groups of stars into constellations ; the di- 
vision of the zodiac into twelve signs, corresponding 
to the months of the year; of the month into 27 or 
28 days, answering to the changes of the moon ; an 
obscure idea of the revolution of the earth upon its 
axis, afterwards lost; the knowledge of five plan- 
ets, and some contradictory notions respecting the 
nature and motions of comets; we have a correct 
picture of the astronomy of the Greeks. Nor is it 
matter of wonder that these people, highly civilized 
as they were, made so little progress in this branch 
of physical science, when we remember that the 
philosophy of Aristotle Jaid it down as a principle, 
that the celestial motions were regulated by laws 
proper to themselves, and bearing no affinity to 
those which prevail on earth. By thus drawing a 
broad and impassable line of separation between ce- 
lestial and terrestrial mechanics, it placed the former 
— out of the pale of experimental research, 
while it at the same time impeded the progress of 
the latter, by the assumption of iacilen respect- 
ing natural and unnatural motions, hastily adopted 
from the most superficial and cursory remark, un- 
deserving even the name of observation. Astrono- 
my, therefore, continued for ages a science of mere 
record, in which theory had no part, except in so 
far as it attempted to conciliate the inequalities of 
the celestial motions with that assumed law of uni- 
form circular revolution, which was alone consid- 
ered consistent with the perfection of the heavenly 
mechanism. Hence arose an unwieldy, if not self- 
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contradictory, mass of hypothetical motions of sun, 
moon, and planets, in circles, whose centres were 
carried round in other circles, and these again in 
others, without end, “cycle on epicycle, orb on 
orb,”’ till at length, as observation grew more ex- 
act, and fresh epicycles were continually added, the 
absurdity of so cumbrous a mechanism became too 
palpable to be borne. But even amidst these con- 
fused hypotheses and erroneous notions, a glimpse 
of the truth seems to have illumined the mind of 
one philosopher, Pythagoras, to whom it occurred, 
that were the earth a sulid globe revolving upon an 
axis, and at the same time advancing in a cireular 
orbit round the sun, many of the irregularities of 
the heavenly motions would be thereby simply and 
at once accounted for. ‘This notion, so extraordi- 
nary and incomprehensible in an age when, by the 
generality of men, the earth was conceived to be an 
extensive circular plain, overhung by a hemispher- 
ical canopy of sky, suspended upon nothing, was 
embraced by some few of his pupils, and by them 
transmitted downwards through half a dozen centu- 
ries, until it was finally dismissed by Ptolemy, who 
formed a new theory, to the effect that the earth 
was a solid globe, at rest in the centre of the uni- 
verse, with the various planetary bodies revolving, 
in larger and larger circles, according to the order 
of their distances, which order ran thus :—the 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, the San, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. From this period until the 16th cen- 
tury, Ptolemy continued to be the supreme author- 
ity upon astronomical subjects, and his system re- 
mained the admitted theory of the universe. But 
about the iniddle of the 16th century, Copernicus, 
a native of Prussia, revived the Pythagorean doc- 
trine. He was led to do this from his observation 
of the planet Mars, which appeared to be much 
larger sometimes than it did at others. He spent 
forty years of his life meditating upon the possible 
cause of this appearance, and at length came to the 
conclusion that the theory of its revolution round 
the earth was perfectly incompatible with this ob- 
served fact; while the theory which Pythagoras 
had advanced so long before, and which made the 
planet Mars and the earth both revolve about the 
sun, the former at a greater distance and in a larger 
circle than the latter, was amply sufficient to solve 
the difficulty. He had also long observed that ap- 
parent motion was not real, and concluded, there- 
fore, that, although the sun appeared to move, it 
might really be at rest, while, on the other hand, the 
apparent rest of the earth might be but the illusion 
of our senses. With great boldness, therefore, he 
launched the solid earth from the position of rest 
assigned to it by Ptolemy, replaced the sun in the 
centre of the solar system, and showed how sim- 
ply, by this new arrangement, he could account 
for the apparent motions of the sun, moon, and 
planets. 

It may appear somewhat surprising to some of 
our readers, that such confused notions respecting 
the constitution of our system should have so long 
prevailed, and that there should have been such 
difficulty experienced in acquiring a true notion of 
the disposition of its parts. Mr. Jackson,* an ele- 
gant writer on this and other subjects, has briefly 
and neatly accounted for them. ‘* We see it,’’ he 
observes, “not in plan but in section.”” And Sir 
John Herschel, who quotes this remark, adds the 
following observations :-+—‘* The reason of this is, 


*“ Letters on various Subjects.” 
¢ “ Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy.” 
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that our point of observation lies in its gener:] 
plane ; but the notion we aim at forming of it is, 
not that of its section, but of its plan. This is as 
if we should attempt to read a book, or make but 
the countries on a map, with the eye on a level 
with the paper. We can only judge directly of the 
distances of objects by their sizes, or rather, of 
their change of distance by their change of size; 
neither have we any means of ascertaining, other- 
wise than indirectly, even their positions, one 
among the other, from their apparent places as seer, 
by us. Now, the variations in the apparent size 
of the sun and moon are too small to admit of exact 
measure without the use of the telescope, and the 
bodies of the planets cannot even be distinguished 
as ‘having any distinct size, with the naked eye.” 
This system of the universe, originally conceived 
by Pythagoras and revived by Copernicus, was 
first propounded to the world by the latter philoso- 
her in a work entitled ‘‘ The Revolutions,’’ pub- 
ished about the middle of the 16th century. It 
was well received by the generality of accurate 
thinkers of that age, but it, at the same time, met 
with great opposition ; and among its chief oppo- 
nents was the celebrated Danish astronomer, Tycho 
Brahe. Noble and wealthy by birth, and enjoying 
the friendship of Frederick of Denmark, this phi- 
losopher converted a small island in the Baltic into 
a magnificent observatory, and devoted all his wealth 
to the erection of vast instruments to aid him in his 
constant observation of the heavenly motions. The 
result of his unremitting labors of twenty-one 
years’ duration was an elaborate catalogue of the 
right ascensions and declinations of the stars, a 
knowledge of the true nature of comets, which, 
before his time, were conceived to be merely mete- 
ors, floating within the earth's atmosphere, together 
with a mass of observations, which subsequently 
fell into the hands of his friend and pupil, Kepler. 
Upon the death, however, of Frederick, ‘Tycho was 
driven by persecution from his beloved observatory 
and his country, and found a refuge in Bohemia, 
being received with honor by the Emperor Rodolph, 
at Prague. Here did he continue the labors which 
had been interrupted at Uraniberg, and here did he 
receive a visit from a young enthusiast, Kepler, 4 
name which deservedly stands high in the annals 


| of astronomical history. Kepler found himself a 


weleome guest at Prague, and soon afterwards re- 
ceived, at the hands of the emperor, an official aj- 
pointment, which installed him as the calculating 
assistant to his Danish friend. 

Kepler was one of those rarely gifted men whom 
nature has given to the world, to enlarge th 
boundaries of science—to enrich it by discoveries— 
and to lay the foundations of systems which th: 
labors of future philosophers might ripen to matu- 
rity ; he was colons in temper, an enthusiastic the- 
orist, and invariably framed an hypothesis before | 
set to work to find out the facts that would serve 
for its establishment. Not so with T'ycho—he wa: 
cautious, patient, enthusiastic, and persevering, 304 
his whole jife was spent in gathering material. 
Kepler had the advantage of a constant residence 
with his great master during the latter years of his 
life, and at his death he obtained the accumulated 
mass of observations which the incessant labors 0! 
Tycho had enabled him to collect. These observa- 
tions, in fact, formed the groundwork of Kepler's 
discoveries ; and the great services they were thus 
the means of rendering to Astronomy, sufficiently 
atone for the erroneous ideas they led Tycho to 





adopt in his rejection of the Copernican system of 
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the universe. In the hands of Kepler, they pro- 
duced the three most important discoveries which 
have ever been made in natural science. These 
discoveries have since by the name of Kep- 
ler’s laws, and are to the following effect. First— 
That the planets revolve in elliptic orbits of small 
eccentricity, having the sun situate in one of the 
foci ;* secondly—that each describes, about the 
sun’s centre, equal areas in equal times; and 
thirdly—that the squares of the periodic times in 
which the several planets revolve are to each other 
in the same proportion as the cubes of their mean 
distances from the sun are. In this third law, Kep- 
ler prophesied that this simple proportion would be 
found to exist between the times and distances of 
all the planets ; so that, if the distance and periodic 
time ~ gai one of them were known, and if the 
periodic times of the rest were observed by their 
successive returns to the same point of the sky, 
their respective solar distances might be all ascer- 
tained. ‘* These laws of Kepler’s constitute,”’ re- 
marks Sir J. Herschel, ‘‘ the most important and 
beautiful system of geometrical relations which 
have ever been discovered by a mere inductive pro- 
cess, independent of any consideration of a theoret- 
ical kind. They comprise within them a compen- 
dium of the motions of all the planets, and enable 
us to assign their places in their orbits at any instant 
of time past or to come, (disregarding their mutual 
perturbations,) provided certain purely geometrical 
problems can be numerically resolved.’’ 

But even the great mind of Kepler was led away 
by some of those most extraordinary speculations 
and theories which frequently hold captive even the 
greatest genius. In 1619 he published a work on 
‘“* Harmonies,”’ in which he informed the world the 
earth was a living animal ; for, ‘‘ when a stone was 
thrown into the deep clefts of a high mountain, a 
sound was returned from them; and when it was 
thrown into one of the mountain Jakes, which, 
without doubt, were bottomless, a storm ithmedi- 
ately arose ; just as a ticklish animal would shake 
its head, or run shuddering away, when a straw 
was thrust into its ear or nose.’ The same work 
also contains an assertion that the heavenly bodies 
were engaged together in performing a concert of 
musi¢, in which Jupiter and Saturn took the bass ; 
Mars, the Earth, and Venus the tenor; and Mer- 
a the treble. 

At the very period when Kepler was working 
out his beautiful generalizations, Galileo was con- 
structing that instrument, by the aid of which so 
much has since been effected—the Telescope. In 
the early part of the 17th century, the children of 
an Optician of Middeburg, named Jansen, while 
amusing themselves in the shop, accidentally ar- 
ranged a couple of magnifying glasses in sach a 
way, that when they looked through them at the 
church steeple, it appeared to them both larger and 


*To appreciate the importance of these laws, it must 
be remembered that Copernicus and bis followers con- 
ceived that the planets moved in circles, with an vaiform 
motion. Fortunately, Kepler fixed upon Mars, as the 
planet whose motion he should first investigate ; the or- 

it of this planet is ove of the most eccentric in the sys- 
tem ; so that the inequalities, and consequently the laws 

its motion, were more easily detected. By a train of 
observation and reasoning of the most masterly and pro- 
lound nature, he came 20 the conclusion that the orbit 
must be oral, or an ellipse. His enunciation of this dis- 
covery is as follows :—* Orbita planeta non est circulus 
ed ingrediens ad latera utraque paulatim, iterumque ad 
circuli amplitudinem in perig@o exiens, cujusmodi - 
ram itineris ovalem, appellitant.”"—De Motibus 
Martis, p. 213. 
CXLVI. 27 
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nearer. Jansen took advantage of the discovery 
and fitted up a similar combination in a rude frame, 
but proceeded no further in the matter. ‘The rumor 
of this discovery reached Galileo while on a visit 
at Venice, and he immediately set about experi- 
mentally ascertaining its truth, although he had 
never seen the contrivance, and must therefore be 
regarded as the true and sole inventor of the instru- 
ment in that form alone in which it could be applied 
to any scientific use or discovery. He carefully 
adjusted a convex and concave lens of glass to each 
other, and found that any object viewed through 
them became undeniably larger and more distinct. 
The problem was solved, and Galileo had preseated 
the first telescope to the world. The interest ex- 
cited by this discovery transcended all that has ever 
been inspired by any of the other wonders of 
science. After having exhibited his new instru- 
ment for a few days, he presented it to the senate 
of Venice, and constructing another for himself, he 
proceeded with that to examine the heavens. He 
had not long directed it to this, the field which has 
ever since been its principal domain, before he was 
rewarded with a succession of brilliant discoveries. 
The belts and satellites of Jupiter for the first time 
revealed themselves to the human eye ; other stays, 
unseen before, met him in every quarter of the 
heavens to which he turned. Saturn showed his 
singular encompassing ring. The moon upveiled 
her mountains. The sun himself discovered spots 
of dark lying in the midst of his brightness. But 
a singular confirmation of the truth of she Coper- 
nican system remaims to be related. It had been 
objected to that system that, were % true, Venus 
should appear sometimes horned like the moon. To 
this Galileo replied by admitting the conclusion, 
and averring that, should we ever be able to see its 
actual shape, it would appear s0. It is easy to im- 
agine with what force the application would strike 
every mind when the telescope confirmed this pre- 
diction, and showed the planet just as both the phi- 
losopher and his objectors had agreed it ought to 
appear. But Galileo’s support of the Copernican 
system drew down upon him a religious persecu- 
tion. An outery was raised by the ignorant bigotry 
of the time, on the ground that in maintaining the 
doctrine of the earth’s motion round the sun, he 
was contradicting the language of Scripture, where, 
it was said, the earth was constantly spoken of as 
at rest. For the remainder of his life he was sub- 
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jected to the persecution of the Inquisition, was 
imprisoned, and was compelled to abjure his doc- 
trines. At length, weighed down by persecution 
and sorrow, the old man breathed his last at the 
advanced age of seventy-eight. 

But the mantle of Galileo fell upon a worthy 








svecessor, Newton, whose discovery of the great 
and universal principle of gravitation must be 
looked upon as the next great step in the progress 
of Astronomy. Before his time, Kepler had caught 
a glimpse of the general law of the inertia of mat- 
ter, as applicable to the great masses of the heav- 
enly bodies, as well as to those with which we are 
conversant on the earth. Galileo, too, by his in- 
vestigations of the laws of falling bodies and the 
motions of projectiles, contributed to lay the foun- 
dation of a true system of dynamics, by which mo- 
tions could be determined from the knowledge of 
the forces producing them, and forces from the 
motions they produce. Hooke went yet further, 
and obtained a view so distinct of the mode in 
which the planets might be retained in their orbits 
by the sun’s attraction, that, had his mathematical 
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attainments been equal to his philosophic acumen, 
and his scientific pursuits been less various and 
desultory, it can hardly be doubted that he would 
have arrived at a knowledge of the law of gravita- 
tion. But all these researches must be looked 
upon as only smoothing some of the minor obsta- 
cles, and preparing a state of knowledge in which 
wers like Newton's could be effectually exerted. 

e discovery by Newton of the great and univer- 
sal principle of gravitation is so generally known, 
that it would be utterly out of place to attempt to 
enter into any detail concerning it, or the train of 
reasoning by which the gigantic mind of its diseov- 
erer was led to detect, or by which he successfully 
proved it. Suffice it then to say, that all the ce- 
lestial motions known in his time were shown by 
Newton to be consequences of the simple law that 
every particle’ of matter attracts every other par- 
ticle of matter in the universe, with a foree propor- 
tional to the product of their masses directly, and 
the square of their mutual distance inversely, and 
is itself attracted with an equal foree. From this 
law he explained how an attraction arises between 
the great masses of which our system consists, 
regulated by a law precisely similar in its expres- 
sion ; how the elliptic motions of planets about the 
sun, and of satellites about their primaries, accord- 
ing the exact rules inductively arrived at by 
Kepler, result, as necessary consequences, from 
the same law of force ; and how the orbits of com- 
ets themselves are only particular cases of planetary 
movements. ‘Thence proceeding to applications of 
greater difficulty, he explained how the perplexing 
inequalities of the moon’s motion result from the 
sun’s disturbing action; how tides arise from the 
unequal attraction of the sun, as well as of the 
moon, on the earth and the ocean which surrounds 
it; and, lastly, how the precession of the equinox- 
es 1S a necessary consequence of the same law. 
Such is a brief abstract of the discoveries of New- 
ton. And we may add that they are clearly ex- 
plained and elegantly illustrated in one of the 
works now before us—* The Planetary and Stellar 
Universe,”’ to which we refer such of our teaders as 
may be desirous of becoming more fully acquainted 
with them. Of the mode by which gravity, that 
mysterious power, which alike guides the apple in 
its fall to the earth and the planets in their vast rev- 
olutions, causes its effects, we are entirely igno- 
rant. It is, nevertheless, a circumstance extremely 
curious, that effects, such as are those of gravity, 
should be produced ; that apparently so small a body 
as Mars, for instance, should be able sometimes to 
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gravity to be executed, we cannot but ultimately 
refer them to His immediate care. 

Men in general know nothing of this interesting 

wer. They consider the sun as dispensing merely 
ight and heat; they perceive that our earth, with- 
out its benign influence, would be a dark lump of 
matter, barren and desolate. Few know that, be- 
sides the effects of light and heat, we derive from 
the sun another source of preservation. Solar 
gravity is as essential to our welfare as light and 
heat; the effects of the latter, indeed, we feel in- 
stantaneously, but the former is not perceptible to 
our senses. It silently and incessantly operates in 

reserving to us all that gladdens our existence here, 

or would its suspension be immediately observed. 
But a continued suspension would inevitably be 
followed by a complete annihilation of the human 
race, and that under circumstances the most de- 
plorable that the mind of man can imagine. 

But we must in this place remark, that not only 
do the planets of our system gravitate towards the 
sun, but that they are also attracted towards each 
other, acording to the same law laid down by New- 
ton, that is to say, with forces that are directly as 
their masses, and inversely as the squares of their 
distances. ‘This attraction of one planet by another 
naturally produces a different motion to what would 
have been the simple effect of the gravitating 
power of the sun. Thus, for example, there are 
certain inequalities in the earth’s motion produced 
by the disturbing forces both of sun and moon ; and 
therefore, to trace the orbit it describes, znd to find 
its position in any given time, we must take into 
account these antagonistic forces. ‘These inequali- 
ties in a planet’s motion, caused by the attraction 
ofa third body, are called its perturbations ; and 
we are more particularly anxious to draw attention 
to this matter, since, as we shall hereafter have 
occasion to see, it was from the observation of the 
perturbations of the planet Uranus, that the most 
recent astronomical discovery was effected. We 
allude, of course, to the discovery of the new 
planet. The problem of two bodies gravitating to 
one another was fully solved by Newton; but 
when he attempted by a similar process to find the 
place of a body attracted by one, and at the same 
time disturbed by another body, the instruments he 
employed were insufficient to combat the extreme 
difficulties of the case. His inquiries, however, 
were not altogether fruitless ; he detected five very 
remarkable inequalities in the moon’s motion, 
which he explained by the disturbing force of the 
sun ; and his theories, verified by the researches of 


impede and at other times to expedite the earth in | succeeding mathematicians, and by methods of cal- 
its course. 1 he more we reflect on this matter, the culation essentially different from those which he 
more mysterious it appears. It is truly wonderful employed, create in us the greatest astonishment, 


that planetary influence should exist, and that the 
ingenuity of man should have detected it. Astron- 
omy reveals things scarcely inferior in interest to 
the mysteries of astrology. It does not, indeed, 
pretend to show that the planets act on the fortunes 
of men, but it explains after what manner and ac- 
cording to what laws they act on each other. And 
to this we may add, that this mysterious power of 
gravity, emanating from the source of all power, 
and incessantly acting, furnishes us with an impres- 
sive illustration of a never-failing Providence. 
Each particle of matter, every instant shares in the 
superintending power of the Great Being who wills 
that the system of the world shall be upheld by the 
principle of universal attraction. By whatever 
agency he has ordained the operations and laws of 


that aman, by the force of his single genius, no 
way benefitted by the speculations of those who 
went before him, no way assisted by the efforts 
of his contemporaries, should have made such 
rogress in a seience so abstruse. ‘‘ To esttmate 

is Merit,” remarks a clever writer,* ‘‘ we must 
take seience as he found itand as he left it ; he did 
not merely add to or beautify a system. Newton’s 
merit was more than that of having left marble 
what he found brick, for he laid the very founda- 
tions of Lp ne estronomy, and furnished the 
means and materials for putting them together.” 
And Sir J. Herschel,f speaking of this great man, 
| remarks— 


* Woodhouse—* Elementary Treatise on Astronomy.” 
+ “Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy.” 
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«“ Whichever way we turn our view, we find 
ourselves — to bow before his genius, and 
to assign to the name of Newton a place in our 
veneration, which belongs to no other in the annals 
of science. His era marks the accomplished ma- 
turity of the human reason, as applied to such ob- 
jects. Everything which went before might be 
more properly compared to the first imperfect 
attempts of childhood, or the essays of inexpert, 
though promising adolescence. Whatever has 
since been performed, however great in itself, and 
worthy of so splendid and auspicious a beginning, 
has never, in point of intellectual effort, surpassed 
that astonishing one which produced the Prin- 
cipia.”” 

Ror years after the death of Newton his follow- 
ers had full occupation in verifying his discoveries, 
and in extending and improving the mathematical 
methods which, it had now become manifest, were 
to prove the key to an inexhaustible treasure of 
knowledge. 

“ The legacy of research which had been left by 
Newton was indeed immense. To pursue through 
all its intricacies the consequences of the law of 
gravitation ; to account for all the inequalities of 
the planetary movements, and the infinitely more 
complicated, and to us, more importantones, of the 
moon; and to give, what Newton, himself, never 
entertained a conception of, a demonstration of the 
stability and permanence of the system under all the 
accumulated influence of its internal perturbations ; 
this labor and this triumph were reserved for the 
succeeding age, and have been shared in succession 
by Clairaut, D’Alembert, Euler, Lagrange, and 
Laplace. Yet so extensive is this subject, and so 
dificult and intricate the purely mathematical in- 
quiries to which it leads, that another century 
may yet be required to go through the task. The 
recent discoveries of astronomers have supplied 
matter for investigation, to the geometers of this 
and the next generation, of a difficulty far surpass- 
ing anything that had before oceurred. But the 
resources of modern geometry seem, so far from 
being exhausted, to increase with the difficulties 
they have to encounter; and already among the 
successors of Lagrange and Laplace, the present 
generation has to enumerate a powerful array of 
names, which promise to render it not less celebrat- 
ed in the annals of physico-mathematical research 
than that which has just passed away.”’ 

Thus wrote Sir John Herschel, nearly twenty | 
years ago; and we shall have occasion to see, that 
even in that short period, we have to boast of many 
brilliant astronomical discoveries, and many impor- | 
tant additions to our knowledge of that interesting 
science. 

But, during the progress of discovery thus 
briefly narrated, the telescope was not neglected. | 
The original instrument of Galileo, consisting, as 
it did, of a combination of lenses, depended upon 
the phenomenon of the refraction of light for its 
utility. Refracting telescopes are still in use, and 
their illuminating power depends entirely upon the 
dimensions of the object glass. In the year 1666, 





Newton turned his attention to telescopes; and, 
finding that there were many disadvantages to con- | 
tend against in refracting substances, he was led to | 
the construction of what has since been called the | 
Newtonian, or reflecting telescope. Some years 
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object, whereas, in the former he is at right angles 
to it. The larger reflecting telescopes of the 
present day are usually constructed on the Newto- 
nian plan, but smaller ones are more frequently fitted 
up after the manner of Dr. Gregory. Just as the 
Danninating power of the refracting telescope 
depends upon the size of its object » By so the 
illuminating power of the reflecting telescope is 
determined By the area of its object speculum, 
because it is of the light which this receives, that 
the image in the focus is formed. The first refleet- 
ing telescope ever made was moulded by the hands 
of Sir Isaac Newton, and was furnished with an 
object speculum, measuring two inches and three 
tenths in diameter. Hadley first used a speculum 
of six inches ; Watson, Short, Ramage, and Tulley, 
by slow degrees, extended its dimensions to nine 
inches, fifteen inches, and three feet. 

Towards the close of the last, and in the begin- 
ning of the present century, the improvements in 
the construction of telescopes received a vast 
impulse from the labors of Sir William Herschel. 
Educated under circumstances by no means favor- 
able to great powers, the ardor of his mind sur- 
mounted every opposing difficulty; and from a 
humble, though respectable station in life, he raised 
himself to a rank in society, which genius, when 
directed and sustained by virtue, seldom fails to 
reach. Though his scientific studies did not com- 
mence till he had arrived at the middle period of 
life, yet he pursued them with all the energy of 
youthful devotion, and with that dauntless persever- 
anee which. renders genius almost omnipotent. 
Every step, indeed, of his astronomical career was 
marked by discoveries of the most splendid charac- 
ter. New planets, new satellites, new celestial 
bodies, were successively presented to science ; and 
man was enabled to extend the power of his senses, 
as well as the energy of his reason, to those remote 
regions of space where his imagination had hitherto 
searcely dared to wander. His invention of instru- 
ments and methods of observation, too, were no 


‘less surprising than the wonders which they dis- 


closed. Obstacles insuperable to other men he 
speedily surmounted. ‘The telescope, which Gal- 
ileo held in his hand as a portable toy, became, 
under Herschel’s direction, a machine which sup- 
ported the astronomer himself, and which mechanical 
energy was requisite even to move. There was 
no continuity, in short, between his inventions and 


discoveries, and those of the astronomers immedi-- 


ately preceding him. He adventured upon a flight 
which left them at an immeasurable distance ; and 
he penetrated into regions, of which they dared 
searcely form a conception. After having con- 
structed a great variety of telescopes, both of the 
Newtonian and Gregorian forms, he at length 
determined to make one of a still larger size, and 
after some failures, and many obstacles, surmounted 
by his patience and genius, he completed, in the 
year 1789, his gigantic telescope. This instru- 
ment was forty feet in focal length, and its object 
speculum four feet in diameter, weighing, when 
newly cast, 2,118lbs. But the triumph of mechani- 
cal achievement, in the construction of the telescope, 
has been reserved for Lord Rosse, a nobleman, 
who, imitating the example of his great predeces- 
sor, Tycho Brahe, devotes his wealth, as well as 
the energies of his mind, to astronomical research. 


after the construction of the Newtonian another | By the application of beautifully devised machinery 

class of reflecting telescopes was invented by Dr. | to the task of polishing, he has recently completed 

prego, in which, from a difference of arrange-|a telescope whose object speculum is of the enor- 
e 


ment, 


observer is stationed in a line with the | mous diameter of six feet, while the metal of which 
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it is composed is of faultless materia! and perfect | his lordship’s three feet speculum is much superior 
form. Lord Rosse commenced his investigations| in space-penetrating power to ‘the largest disc in 
and labors in the year 1826, with a host of dis- possession of his great predecessor,* we shall be 
couraging facts before him, of which the great| obliged to endow the six feet mirror with an efficacy 
difficulty of casting and polishing the specula was to pass without difficulty into space at least 500 
not the least. In addition to this, public opinion | times further than is possible for unassisted vision ; 
favored the refracting telescope ; it had just received | in other words, it will desery a single star 6000 
great strength, in consequence of the introduction | times more remote than an average orb of the first 
of large achromatic lenses made by Guinand.| magnitude ; or, though it were separated from our 
Nevertheless, he continued these investigations, | abodes by an interval so tremendous that, were a 
which extended over a period of eighteen years,| new star, at a similar distance created now, its 
for he found that he had nothing in history to assist | light, even though its velocity be next to incon- 
him. The failure of Herschel’s four-feet speculum, | ceivable, would travel through the intervening 
(it having been removed in 1822, and replaced by) spaces probably for more than sixty thousand years, 
an eighteen-inch reflector,) the reluctance of the ere, by reaching this earth, it could tell of a new 
opticians to make large specula, on account of the | existence having been summoned from the void.””— 
risk attending it, and the ignorance of the world of | ‘* System of the World ;”’ pp. 7, 8, 9. 
the method by which Short had been so successful} Can we, by any possibility, form any conception 
in the construction of his Gregorian telescopes, did | of distances so enormous’ In round numbers it 
not, however, discourage Lord Rosse. He began) may be said that light travels at the rate of 192. 
at the beginning, and so perfected the whole: his| 000 miles in a second, or that it performs its journey 
attempts were first directed to the construction of , from the sun to the earth, a distance of 95 millions 
fluid lenses; these being unsuccessful, the whole | of miles, in about eight minutes. And yet, by this 
energy of his mind was turned to the reflector, and, | instrument, we are informed, that there are stars 
after having completed one with a three-feet object and systems so distant, that the ray of light which 
speculum, he commenced, and has completed, at, impinges on the eye of their observer, and enables 
the expense of £12,000, a larger telescope, whose | him to detect it, issued from that orb sixty thousand 
object speculum is of the enormous dimensions of | years back. Thus, while we gaze upon that star, 
six feet. we view it not as it may exist at present, but as it 
It would be entirely out of place, in an article | did exist many thousand years ago. Sueh an idea 
whose object is to give a detail of the most recent) takes us back into an eternity of time, in which the 
and most interesting discoveries in Astronomy, to! mind loses itself as in a dream. 
enter into any description of the means by which} In closing his remarks on the gigantic telescope 
the noble philosopher was enabled to pertect this | of Lord Rosse, Dr. Nichol gives it as his opinion 
mighty instrament, of the alloys on which he/ that we have closely approached the limit of attain- 
experimented, or of the beautiful machinery con-| able, that is, of useful telescopic power; and it 
trived for polishing the immense speculum, when must be allowed that he gives some very excellent 
cast.* Our remarks on the telescope have been) reasons for such an opinion ; the chief of which are, 
simply intended to show how, from the mere toy the difficulty in the employment of great teleseopes, 
in the hands of Galileo, it has been brought, by | the necessity of obtaining eye-pieces corresponding 
human ingenuity, to the comparative perfection | in power to the specula of the instruments, and the 
exhibited in the instrument of Lord Rosse. But} unsteadiness of the currents of our atmosphere, 
before we quit this subject, we may be permitted a| which are, of course, more highly magnified, as the 
few remarks as to the comparative powers of former| power of the telescope is increased. ‘* Precision 
instruments and that to which we have above) and definiteness entirely vanish ; and we are told, 
adverted. On this subject thus writes Dr. Nichol:—| with sufficient emphasis, that there is a Fate the 
** The size of the lens or mirror is not merely a| loftiest genius will never vanquish—that which 
general indication of the power of the telescope, | confines man’s suceesses within possibilities con- 
inasmuch as if each instrument were tested separ-| stituted by the conditions of his Earth.”’ But, 
ately, in respect chiefly of the reflecting or trans-| although we are willing to acknowledge that such 
missive qualities of the metal or glass, we might| obstacles are great, and, indeed, at the present 
obtain by means of it much more than a general or| time may appear insuperable, yet we should hesi- 
rough comparative estimate. But since nothing is| tate in thus setting a limit to telescopic improve- 
dependent on minute exactness in speculations con-| ment. The history of every science furnishes ts 
cerning the enormous distances we are about to| with examples of difficulties almost as great, over- 
mete out within infinitude, it is enough for present;come by the patience, ingenuity, and inereased 
purposes that we can reach a tolerable approxime- | knowledge of mankind ; and we may remark further, 
tion. Now, regarding his own telescopes, Her-| as we had occasion more particularly to show in the 
schel computed that the seven-feet reflector had a| last number of this Review, that many of our most 
power to penetrate into space, which, compared | important discoveries in science would still have 
with that of the naked eye, was 204; the ten feet | remained unknown to us, had the predictions of 
a comparative power of 284 ; the twenty feet of 75; philosophers been so far attended to, as to have 
the twenty-five feet of 96; and the forty feet, with| deterred others from venturing on the path which 
its four-feet mirror, the immense power of 192. It! led thereunto. We do not, for a moment, wish 
is not easy to compare Lord Rosse’s telescopes| be understood as asserting that there is no limit to 
with these instruments, inasmuch as their various om , 
relative qualities would require to be ascertained by | * Tt is wrong to suppose the space-penetrating power 


/ : : 2 | si r de its r . Certainly, 
direct experiment ; but if, as seems fully established, | ofa telescope simply depending on ts epertuse. Contain) 








| a most important feature is the definition, arising from the 
figure of the speculum. Lord Rosse’s telescopes derive 

*We would refer those of our readers who may be | their superiority chiefly from their excellence in this Jatter 
desirous of further information on this matter, to the| respect. To leok through Herschel’s four-feet mirror, 
“ Philosophical Transactions ” for 1840, and to the address | compared with the three-feet, is like a short-sighted 
of Lord Rosse to the British Association, in 1844, pub- rsen looking at the stars without his spectacles.”— 
lished in the “ Year Book of Facts,” for 1845. Nichol, note to the above. 
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telescopic improvement: in our desire to see yet 
more powerful instruments, we may be carried 
away by hopes never to be fulfilled; but at the 
same time, with so many instructive Jessons before 
us, we repeat our belief that it is a dangerous 
venture to prescribe any limit to scientific progress. 

But we must now turn our attention to the recent 
discoveries in Astronomy, and particularly to the 
revelations of the mighty tube of Lord Rosse, with 
its vast eye of six feet diameter. ‘These revelations 
as yet have not been very numerous, for it must be 
remembered that, from the very nature of the 
objects to be examined, and the multiplex obstacles 


presented by the atmosphere and conditions of our| 


earth, years must elapse before its task be greatly 
advanced ; yet its very earliest revelation was of 
the utmost importance, since it destroyed an erro- 
neous but beautiful theory, which has long been 
cherished by many as true. Nor can we for a 
moment doubt the ultimate utility of Lord Rosse’s 
ennobling labors, nor entertain any other belief than 
that he will yet bring from their recesses in the 
heavens, secrets that have not hitherto been re- 
vealed to mortals. 

And first, then, of the planetary system. Up to 
the beginning of the present century, six planets 
were known to exist; viz., Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, revolving round 
the sun in elliptic orbits, and in the order in which 
we have named them, Mercury being nearest to the 
sun, Saturn the farthest removed from it. At the 
close of the last century Sir William Herschel dis- 
covered another planet beyond the planet Saturn, | 
at a distance of 1,840,000,000, of miles from the | 
sun, and completing its revolution round that lumi- 
nary in about eighty-four years. In compliment to| 
his patrou, Hersche] named this planet the Geor- | 
gium Sidus; but both in England and on the con- 
tinent it has since been better known as Herschel, | 
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sun, and from each other, conceived the idea that 
this supposed void might contain the orbit of another 
planet, till then unknown, and they therefore delib- 
erately set themselves to the task of searching for 
it. The result was, the discovery of two new plan- 
ets, Ceres and Pallas, to which Juno and Vesta 
were soon afterwards added. These four minute 
planets move in orbits nearly coinciding each with 
the other, and all pass through one common point 
of space at one point of their revolutions. Their 
dises appear to be not circular but angular ; and it 
is conceived, that, at some distant period, they con- 
stituted one large sphere, which was broken up by 
internal violence into the fragments now circling in 
orbits of their own, and all returning, from time to 
time, to the same position in space which was occu- 
pied by the four at the moment of disunion. When 
the first two were discovered, Sir William Her- 
sche], who gave them the name of asteroids, from 
their resemblance both to planets and comets, pre- 
dicted that many others would be discovered ; a 
prediction soon after verified by the discovery of 
Juno and Vesta, and more recently by that of 
Astrea. This small planet, which, if the supposi- 
tion above alluded to be true, must also have formed, 
with the four other asteroids, one large planet, was 
discovered at the latter end of last year, by Herr 
Hencke, of Berlin, and has since been noticed at the 
chief observatories of Europe. 

But the interest of the discovery of an obscure 
asteroid sinks into insignificance when compared 
with that which has so recently been made known 
to the world ; we allude to the body which at pres- 
ent goes by the name of Le Verrier’s planet, and 
which is one of the largest of our system. This 
discovery of itself is an event of no inconsiderable 
consequence ; but it assumes a new interest, when 
it is remembered that it was not the result of chance 
or of a fortunate supposition, nor was it even ef- 








or Uranus. That this system of worlds is a con-| fected by the increased power of our telescopes, but 
nected cluster, is evident from the following facts:| was the consequence of the anaided power of pro- 
the sun rotates upon its axis, each planet revolves in| found thought, and of abstract mathematical reason- 
an orbit round it, and rotates upon its axis, and in| ing. There has not, in the whole history of science, 
the same direction, that is, from west to east; the| occurred any more striking event than this. In gen- 
satellites, or accompanying moons, of which the) eral, it will be seen from what we have before said, 
Farth has one, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, and) observations have preceded science, and theories 
Uranus six, revolve round their primary planets,| have been the result of previously known facts ; 
and also rotate around their axes in the same nor-| but, in this instance, science has only had to follow 
mal direction ;* the whole, planets and satellites,| the steps of theory, and to look at the exact point 
move in a plane nearly coinciding with the direction | indicated for the unknown planet which theory had 


of the sun’s equator. The respective distances of | 
the several planets from the sun is determined by a) 
law which admits of simple and definite expres-| 
sion; the area or space included between any two 
contiguous orbits is twice as large as the area 
included in the next planetary interval, proceeding 
inwards, and half as large as the next interval, pro- 
ceeding outwards. This harmonious Jaw, however, 
which so satisfactorily proves that the individual 
planets of our system are united together by some 
comprehensive relation, which has meted out their| 
several distances, and appointed to each the orbit) 
in which it shall roll, was not fully ascertained until 
the present century. Until that period, a void was 
conceived to exist between Mars and Jupiter; but, 
at the commencement of the present century, sev- 
eral astronomers, struck with the regularity of the 
respective distances of the other planets from the 


* The satellites of Uranus are an exception, although 
the only one to this law ; they have the remarkable char- 
acter of moving in a retrograde direction, and in orbits 
nearly in the same plane, and almost perpendicular to 
the ecliptic. 











alone as yet seen. 

Until the present year, then, as we have already 
observed, Uranus was supposed to be the last and 
farthest planet of our solar system ; and its immense 
distance from the sun, a distance amounting to 
1,8140,000,000 of miles, gave rise to the supposi- 
tion that either it was, indeed, the most remote orb 
of our system, or that, if there were others still 
further removed, they could never be detected. 
Thus, in one of the works now before us, we have 
an expression of this opinion in the following pas- 
sage :— 

**It is conceived that the planet Herschel, or 
Jranus, as it has also been named, is attended by 
six satellites; two annular appendages have also 
been suspected to surround it. But into that chill 
corner of space, where the cheerful sun has dwin- 
dled to a minute inconspicuous star, scarcely exceed- 
ing the planet Jupiter in size, and where its vivifying 
influence is Jess than with us by 1,360 times, the 
restless curiosity of man has failed to penetrate 
with any certainty; the dull, cold Herschel, upon 
the threshold of endless night, draws the curtain 
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of obscurity around the theatre that has been granted 
to the searching investigations of human intellect, 
and beyond lies the unknown, unmeasured, star- 
filled universe of God !’’—** Planetary and Stellar 
Universe ;” pp. 71-72. 

Such conceptions as these, in which a line is 
marked out beyond which intellect is supposed to 
be unable to pass, have, indeed, been common in 
almost all of the physical sciences; but, one after 
another, these artificial barriers have been thrown 
down ; and, in virtue of the prerogatives given it 
by God, inquiry has, as in the instance before us, 
disowned the restraint and burst all bonds. For, 
outside that which seemed to be the extreme verge 
of our system, it is now clearly proved that a mighty 
planet, exceeding Uranus in size, has been rolling 
in orbits of 217 years, unknown in its outer dark- 
ness, until its blind but strong influence on the 
motions of Uranus have at length betrayed its pres- 
ence. The account of this discovery, and the cal- 
culations on which they are founded, are contained 
in several of the last numbers of the ‘“* Comptes 
Rendus,"’ but, as they are extremely lengthy, we 
must content ourselves with an outline of them. 

The irregularities of the orbit of Uranus having 
been for a long period a difficulty to astronomers, 
induced M. Le Verrier to a more close examination 
of that planet’s motions, and he found, that of the 
whole amount of irregularity in its path, or of its 
perturbations, only a comparatively smal] part could 
be accounted for by the attraction of any known 
forces. Upon examining, too, tables which had 
been constructed of the orbit of Uranus, he found 
that they in no way agreed with the latest obser- 
vations. These discrepancies he conceived might 
be either due to want of precision in theory, or want 
of exactness in observations; or Uranus might be 
subject to other attractions than those of the sun, 
Jupiter, and Saturn; and he resolved to endeavor 
to determine the cause of these perturbations. 
Finding so much inaccuracy in the data and calcu- 
lations on which the previous tables of the planet’s 
orbit were founded, he set himself to the laborious 
task of investigating and caleulating everything 
afresh, with the utmost rigor, and, afier much per- 
severance, he determined with great nicety the 
amount of perturbation in the orbit of Uranus due 
to the attraction of Jupiter and Saturn. With these 
corrected data before him, he proceeded to compare 
the calculated path of the planet with its actually 
observed positions ; and he came to the conclusion, 
not merely that there was difficulty and discrepancy 
in the comparison, but that, on grounds of the strict- 
est geometrical reasoning, none of those known 
forces were adequate to produce the observed irreg- 
ularities of the planet's course. Several ways had 
been already suggested of getting rid of the diffi- 
culty—the resistance of the ether—a vast satellite 
of Uranus—some variation in the law of gravity at 
that enormous distance from the sun—the shock of 
a comet, or, lastly, an unknown planet. But M. 
Le Verrier showed that all these suppositions, 
except the last, were inadmissible, and that, if the 
disturbing force proceeded from an unknown planet, 
the stranger must be, not within the orbit of Ura- 
nus, because, if a large body, it would disturb 
Saturn’s orbit ; if a small one, it would not be ade- 
quate to produce the actual amount of disturbance 
in that of Uranus: nor, for the same reasons, near 
on the outside of the orbit of Uranus ; but far enough 
without the orbit of Uranus to act upon it, without 
acting upon that of Saturn, and large enough to act 
upon Uranus for long and continuous periods of 
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time. According to Bode’s law of planetary dis- 
tances which we have already enunciated, namely, 
that the planets double on one another in their dis- 
tances from the sun as they are more remote in the 
system, this new planet ought to be twice as far 
from the sun as Uranus. And this probability 
| became almost a certainty ; for, as its distance can- 
not be mach less, so it cannot be greater, ¢. ¢., 
treble the distance of Uranus; because, as in tha: 
ease it must be of enormous mass, it must act upon 
Saturn as well as Uranus, and its great distance 
' from both planets would make its influence on each 
comparable ; whereas, there is no trace of any such 
influence on the orbit of Saturn. Further, such a 
body, acting on the orbit of Uranus, must be, with- 
out doubt, in much the same plane as that planet ; 
i. e. must be looked for nearly in the ecliptic. 

The paper, of which we have made this abstract, 
was read before the Academy of Sciences on the 
Ist of June in the present year; and in a second 
paper, (** Comptes Rendus,’’ August 31, 1846,) 
|Le Verrier proceeded to fix still more exactly the 
| place, size, and distance of the yet ynseen planet." 
‘His idea was, that it was a body many times th: 
size of the earth, and not much less than Saturn, 
taking more than two centuries to revolve about 
ithe sun, at a distance thirty-three times greate: 
than the Earth. Within one month after M. Le 
Verrier had thus minutely fixed, beforehand, the 
place of this mysterious body, it was actually seen. 
On the 23rd of September, Dr. Galle, of the ob- 
_servatory at Berlin, received a letter from Le Ver- 
rier, urging him to look out sharply for the new 
,Star, which possibly might be recognized by its 
idise. That very evening, Galle, on comparing 
_Bremiker’s excellent map with the heavens, ob- 
served, near the place fixed by Le Verrier, a star 
/not marked by Bremiker. It was compared three 
| times that night with a known fixed star, and a 
|planetary motion was suspected; the following 
night it was again observed, and its motion was 
confirmed, and agreed perfectly with its discover- 
,er’s announcement ; and, on the third night, Sep- 
/tember 25th, Galle observed it five times, and 
|Encke ten, and the place of the planet had again 
changed, and, as Encke observed ‘* the place of the 
| planet agrees within one degree.”’ ‘This slight dif- 
ference between the calculation as to the position 
of the new planet by the theory of Le Verrier, and 
| the actual observation by Galle and Encke, is per- 
| haps the most striking fact connected with the dis- 
covery. Ina note by M. Le Verrier to the Acad- 
emy, on this point, he observes :— 

** My error in calculation will be found exceed- 
ingly small, when the slight nature of the perturba- 
tions, upon which | determined the position of th: 
new planet, is taken into consideration. /This suc- 
cess must inspire a hope, that after thirty or forty 
years’ observations of the new planet, astronomers 
may use it in its turn as a means of discovering the 
next that follows in the order of distance from the 
sun. They will, unfortunately, soon arrive at 
stars invisible on account of their immense distance 
from the sun, but whose orbits may be correctly 
ascertained by theory.” 

Since this discovery, the planet has been fre- 
quently observed, both in our own country and in 
many parts of the continent. Its present distance, 
expressed in common measuue, is about 3,200,000,- 





* To this paper we must refer the reader who may be 
desirous of acquainting himself with the elements given 
by Le Verrier. They are too abstruse and too technical 
for an article general in its nature. 
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000 English miles from the sun, and about 3,100,- 
000,000 from the earth. Its distance from Uranus, 
whose motions it disturbs, is about 140,000,000 
of miles. Its diameter is estimated at 50,000 miles, 
that of Uranus being 35,000, of Jupiter 86,000, of 
Saturn 79,000, of the earth 8,000, while the diam- 
eters of the other planets are less than that of the 
earth. Thus, with the exception of Jupiter and 
Saturn, the new planet is the largest in our system. 
Its cubic bulk is to that of the earth as 250 to 1. 
Considering that Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus are 
each attended by a train of satellites, it appears 
extremely probable that the new planet will have a 
similar accompaniment. Indeed, a subsequent ob- 
server, Mr. Lassell, of Liverpool, has stated his 
belief that he has discovered not only one accom- 
panying satellite, but also the existence of a ring 
round the planet. ‘* With respect to the existence 
of the ring,’’ observes Mr. Lassell,* ‘‘I am not 
able absolutely to declare it, but 1 received so many 
impressions of it, always in the same form and di- 
rection, and with all the different magnifying pow- 
ers, that I feel a very strong persuasion that nothing 
but a finer state of atmosphere is necessary to ena- 
ble me to verify the discovery. Of the existence 
of the star, having every aspect of a satellite, there 
is not the shadow of a doubt.”” These matters, 
however, cannot be determined until the observa- 
tions of the planet have been continued for a longer 

riod. * 

But, although the merit of this discovery is un- 
questionably due to the French philosopher, still it 
is gratifying to know that an English astronomer 
was following close in his wake, nay, that the 
planet had actually been observed in this country a 
mouth earlier, but its announcement was postponed 
from a desire to make more complete and accurate 
observations with regard to it. At the last meet- 
ing of the British Assciation, on the occasion of 
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than Uranus. As we conceive this matter to be 
one of great historical moment, and as it has been 
the cause of much expression of bad feeling from 
the journalists across the channel, we need make 
no apology for briefly stating the real facts, which 
we abridge from the statement of Professor Challis. 

Mr. Adams had long formed the resolution of 
trying, by calculation, to account for the anomalies 
in the motion of Uranus on the hypothesis of a 
more distant planet, but it was not until the year 
1843, that he had time for pursuing the subject. 
In September, 1545, Mr. Adams communicated to 
Professor Challis, as also to the astronomer royal, 
calculations which he had made with regard to the 
assumed exterior planet, deduced entirely from 
unaccounted-for perturbations of Uranus, M. Le 
Verrier’s first paper, as we have already said, was 
published in June, 1846, and the assumed position 
of the planet was very nearly the same as that as- 
signed by Mr. Adams. This coincidence as to posi- 
tion, from two entirely independent investigations, 
naturally inspired confidence, and the astronomer 
royal suggested a rigorous search after the hypo- 
thetical planet; a task which was undertaken by 
Professor Challis, who commenced his observations 
on the 29th of July. On the 4th of August, he 
recorded a place of the planet ; and on the 12th of 
August, he again observed a star of the eighth 
magnitude in a position of the heavens which he 
had examined without observing it on the 30th of 
July. Of course this was the planet; the place of 
which was thus recorded a second time, in four 
days of observing. 

** A comparison,’’ adds Mr. Challis, “‘ of the ob- 
servations of July 30th and August 12th, would, 
according to the principle of search which I em- 
ployed, have shown me the planet. I did not make 
the comparison till afier the detection of it at Ber- 
lin, partly, beeause 1 had an impression that a 


resigning the chair to Sir R. Murchison, Sir J.| much more extensive search was required to give 
Herschel stated, that among the remarkable astro-| any probability of discovery, and partly from the 


nomical events of the past twelvemonth, it had 
added a new planett to our list, adding these re- 
markable words, “ It has done more, it has given 
us the probable prospect of the discovery of another. 
We see it as Columbus saw America from the 
shores of Spain. Its movements have been felt, 
trembling along the far-reaching line of our analy- 
sis, with a certainty hardly inferior to that of ocular 
demonstration.” Wor the confidence with which 
this assertion was made, depended, first upon a 
statement of the late illustrious astronomer Bessel, 
made to Sir John in July, 1842, that the motions 
of Uranus could not be accounted for by the perturba- 
tions of the known planets, and that it was highly 
probable that the deviations in question might be 
due to the action of an unknown planet ; secondly, 
from the remarkable calculations of M. Le Verrier, 
corroborated by Sir John’s knowledge that a sim- 
ilar investigation had been independently entered 
into, and a conclusion as to the situation of the 
planet, very nearly coincident with M. Le Verrier’s 
arrived at (in entire ignorance of his conclusions) 
by a young Cambridge mathematician, Mr. Adams. 
Professor Challis has since publishedt a statement 
of the steps by which Mr. Adams was led, by his 
spontaneous and independent researches, to the 
conclusion that a planet must exist more distant 


“Letter to the Times newspaper, published October 
13th, 1846. 


t Alluding to the planet Astrea, of which we have 
‘ore spoken. 


+ Athenzeum, October 17, 1846. 


press of other occupation. The planet, however, 
was secured, and two positions of it recorded six 
weeks earlier here than in any other observatory, 
and in a systematic search expressly undertaken 
for that purpose.” 

To this testimony we may add, also, that of the 
astronomer royal, who corroborates in every par- 
ticular the account above given. 

It is matter of deep regret that a plain, straight- 
forward statement like this, corroborated as it is by 
three English philosophers, far too distinguished 
to have any motive for withholding distinction from 
others, should have been distorted into an intention 
to derogate from M. Le Verrier’s merits, and 
should have been productive of the most virulent 
attacks from certain French journalists, as well as 
from several] members of the Institute, men who 
should be above the petty jealousies of earth. ‘The 
National, more partly, has been very violent 
about what it considers an attempt to deprive Le 
Verrier of the hénor of his new planet. But it is 
certain that all this excitement cannot be of the 
slightest service in the matter ; and it will be well, 
indeed, for the fiery supporters of the French phi- 
losopher, to aecept the advice given in a recent 
article in the Journal des Debats. ‘* En attendant, 
il est essentiel de procéder avec la plus grande 
calme & l’examen de cette affaire. Plus on y met- 
tra de réserve et d'urbanité, plus, nous en avons 
l’assurance, l'effet sera favorable aux astronomes 
Frangais.’”” Now the facts are, as will be seen 








from what we have already observed, extremely 
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simple. M. Le Verrier has caleulated—has pre- 
dicted—and his prediction has been verified; he 
was the first to announce the existence and position 
of the new planet, and he is fully entitled to all the 
merit of the discovery. He may rest assured, that 
his name will be immortalized in the pages of astro- 
nomical history; no power on earth can deprive 
him of that well-earned immortality ; nor, indeed, 
is there any wish to dispute his claim to it amongst 
the British men of science. But the more valuable 
M. Le Verrier’s discovery, the more necessary is it 
that English philosophers should show that they 
were pursuing the same path of research ; and this 
is clearly proved by the statements of Mr. Challis, 
corroborated as they are by Sir John Herschel and 
Professor Airy, as well as by the records of the 
Cambridge observatory.* 

We will conclude our remarks on the new planet, 
which, from its historical importance, have been 
somewhat lengthy, by stating that at the time at 
which we write no name has been fixed upon to 
designate it, although several have been proposed, 
among which are Janus, Neptune, Gallia, and 
Oceanus. ‘To this we may add, that as a reward 
for this discovery, M. Le Verrier has been raised to 
the rank of officer of the Legion of Honor, and has 
also been named, by the King of Denmark, com- 
mander of the royal order of the Danebrog. 

Are the planets inhabited’ is a question which 
naturally presents itself to the human mind, and for 
a solution of which we as naturally look to the 
science of astronomy. But when the immense dis- 
tance which separates us even from the nearest of 
the planets is remembered, it can scarcely be matter 
of surprise that the telescope atfords no direct evi- 
dence on the question, whether the planets, like the 
earth, are inhabited globes. Yet, though it gives 
no direct answer to this inquiry, modern astronomy 
has collected together a mass of facts, connected 
with the positions and motions, the physical char- 
acter and conditions, and the parts played in the 
solar system by the several globes of which that 
system is composed, which forms a vast body of 
analogy, leading the intelligent mind to the conclu- 
sion that the planets are worlds, fulfilling in the 
economy of the universe the same functions, and 
created by the same Divine hand, for the same 
moral purposes, and with the same destinies, as the 
earth. ‘Thus, for example, we find that these orbs, 
like our own, roll in regulated periods round the 


* There is one fact connected with this violent dispute 
which we think is exceedingly honorable to the Freuch 
hilosophers, and which we, therefore, cannot but record. 
th M. Arago and M. Le Verrier have hastened to ex- 
press their indignation at the gross abuse heaped hy the 
Journalists upon Professors Herschel, Airy, and Challis, 
for the support which they have given to Mr. Adats, and 
to disclaim, as well for themselves as for the Academy, 
all participation in such discreditable attacks. Arago, 
speaking of the meeting at which the matter was dis- 
cussed, thus observes :— 

“Un journaliste a rendu compte de notre séance en des 
termes qui ont excités ma plus vive indignation. Ce sen- 
timent a été partagé par tous les amis eclairés des sci- 
ences. Jauvais besoin de vous en donner )’assurance. 
Veuillez l’accueillir avec bonté, et agréer Phommage de 
ma trés haute considération.” 

The letter, from which the preceding paragraph is ex- 
tracted, addressed to Professor Airy, was accompanied by 
another from M. Le Verrier himself, in which he says, 
“Vous n’avez pas besoin, Monsieur, p ae vous aftirme 

ue je suis dans les mémes sentimens que M. Arago. Je 
désite, cependant, vous faire remarquer que nos séances 
sont publiques; et que les faits de la discussion sont 
quelquefois singuliérement altérés dans les journanx ; en 
sorte que nous ne pouvons répondre que de notre Comple 
Rendu.” 
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sun; that they have nights and days, and succes- 
sions of seasons ; that they are provided with atmos- 
pheres, supporting clouds, and agitated by winds; 
and that thus, also, their climates and seasons are 
modified by evaporation, and that showers refresh 
their surfaces. For we know that wherever the 
existence of clouds is made manifest there water 
must exist; there evaporation must go on; there 
electricity, with its train of phenomena, must reign ; 
there rains must fall; there hail and snow must 
descend. Notwithstanding the dense atmosphere 
and thick clouds with which Venus and Mercury 
are constantly enveloped, the telescope has exhib- 
ited to us great irregularities on their surfaces, and 
thus proved the existence of mountains and valleys. 
But it is upon the planet Mars, which approaches 
nearest to the earth, that the greatest advances have 
been made in this department of inquiry. Under 
favorable circumstances its disc is seen to be mapped 
out by a varied outline, some portions being less 
reflective of light than others, just as water would 
be less reflective than land. Baer and Maedler, 
two Prussian astronomers, have devoted many 
years’ labor to the examination of Mars, and the 
result has put us in possession of a map of the ge- 
ography of that planet, almost as exact and well 
defined as that which we possess of our own; in 
fact, the geographical outlines of land and water 
have been made apparent upon it. But a still more 
extraordinary fact in relation to this planet remains 
to be considered. Among the shaded markings 
which have been noted by the telescope upon its 
disc, a remarkable region of brilliant white light, 
standing out in boldest relief, has been observed 
surrounding the visible pole. This highly illumi- 
nated spot is to be seen most plainly when it 
emerges from the long night of the winter season ; 
but when it has passed slowly beneath the heat of 
the solar beams, it is found to have gradually con- 
tracted its dimensions ; and at last, before it has 
plunged into light on the opposite side, to have 
entirely disappeared. But the opposite pole, then 
coming into similar relations, is found to be fur- 
nished with a like luminous spot, which, in its turn, 
dissolves as it becomes heated by the summer sun 
Now these facts prove to us, incontestibly, that the 
very geographical regions of Mars are facsimiles of 
our own. In its long polar winters the snows accu- 
mulate in the desolation of its high northern and 
southern latitudes, uutil they become visible to us 
in consequence of their reflective properties ; and 
these are slowly melted as the sun’s rays gather 
power in the advancing season, until they cease to 
be appreciable to terrestrial eyes. ‘This fact is a 
most striking one in reference to the present ques- 
tion. For, to quote the remarks of one of the 
authors before us :— 

** If the moon has proved to us, incontrovertibly, 
that one of the celestial luminaries is a solid sphere, 
carved into elevations and depressions analogous to 
those familiar to us as the mountains and valleys of 
the terrestrial surfaces, Mars teaches us as emphat- 
ically that another among them is a world fitted 
with its rains, and snows, and clouds, and seasons, 
to the purposes and wants of organic life, whieh is 
intimately dependant upon such adaptations for its 
being.”’ 

The comparative proximity of our own satellite, 
the moon, has necessarily rendered it an object of 
the greatest interest, and it has, perhaps, in a great- 
er degree than the other eclestial orbs, been sub- 
jected to the scrutinizing observations of the tele- 
scope. Since the completion of the great instru- 
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ment of Lord Rosse, that nobleman has frequently 
observed it, and its appearance, as seen by the 
great telescope, is thus described by Dr. Scores- 
b 


MN It appeared lie a globe of molten silver, and 
every object of the extent of 100 yards was quite 
visible. Edifices, therefore, of the size of York 
Minster, or even of the ruins of Whitby Abbey, 
might be easily perceived if they had existed. But 
there was no appearance of anything of that nature ; 
neither was there any indication of the existence 
of water, or of an atmosphere. There was a vast 
number of extinct voleanoes, several miles in 
breadth; through one of them there was a line, in 
continuance of one about 150 miles in length, which 
ran in a straight direction like a railway. The 
general appearance, however, was like one vast 
ruin of nature ; and many of the pieces of rock, 
driven out of the voleanoes, appeared to be laid at 
various distanees.”’ 

We have here a strong, nay, a complete confir- 
mation of the most interesting recent discoveries of 
the continental philosophers, Maedlar of Dorpat, 
and Baer of Berlin. The result of their curious 
and elaborate observations has been a map of what 
may now, without a figure, be called the geography 
of the moon, in which the surface of that satellite 
has been laid out with as much accuracy as that of 
our own globe. Of this map, a singular triuinph 
of human ingenuity, Dr. Nichol has, in the work 
first in our list, given a reduced copy, besides a 
number of plates, representing on a much larger 
seale special parts of the surface. The general 
character of the moon is highly irregular, marked 
by huge mountains and pits, the height and depth of 
which have been accurately measured. About a 
third part only of the surface presented to us is 
comparatively regular, this regular portion being 
= and not seas, as was formerly imagined. 

ere is no appearance of water; and although as- 
tronomers are divided in opinion about the existence 
of an atmosphere, we are to conclude that the moon 
is not, in its present state, adapted for the abode of 
organized beings. With regard vo the mountains, 
a great number of them are isolated peaks, such as 
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head and firm in knee. Ascend, then, O traveller, 
averting your eyes from the burning sun, and hav- 
ing gained the summit, examine the landscape be- 
yond. Landscape! It is a type for the most 
horrible dream—a thing to be thought of only with 
a shudder. We are on the top ef a circular preci- 
pice, which seems to have enclosed a space fifty-five 
miles in diameter from all the living world forever 
and ever! Below, where the wall casts its shadow, 
it is black as Oreus—no eye can penetrate its utter 
gloom ; but where daylight has touched the base of 
the chasm, its character is diselosed. Giddy it must 
be to stand on the summit of Mont Blane, or the 
Jungfrau, or Teneriffe ; but suppose Jacques Bal- 
mat, when he set the first foot on that loftiest Al 
pine peak, had found on the other side, not the 
natural mountain he ascended, but one unbroken 
precipice of 13,000 feet deep, below which a few 
terraces disturbed the uniformity ; and at some ten 
miles distance from its base, a chasm deeper, from 
where he looked, by 2000 feet, than Mont Blane is 
elevated above the level of the sea! would even 
the stout Swiss have brought home his senses '— 
or rather would he have returned at all, and not 
lain there to this hour, fascinated as by ten thou- 
sand rattlesnakes’ But onwards, and to the bot- 
tom of this mysterious place. No foot of man can 
take us there, so that we must borrow a wing from 
the condor. Off then, down, down, and arrive! It 
is, indeed, a terrible place! There are mountains 
in it, especially a central one, 4,000 feet high, and 
five or six concentric ridges of nearly the same 
height, enciréling the chasm ; but the eye can rest 
on nothing, except that impassable wall, without 
breach—only with a few pinnacles on its top—tow- 
ering 17,000 feet aloft on every side, at the short 
distance of twenty-seven miles, and baffling our es- 
cape inte the larger world. Nothing here but the 
lseorching sun and burning sky; no rain ever re- 
|freshes it, no cloud ever shelters it; only benign 
| night, with its stars, and the mild face of the earth. 
But we tarry no longer, so off again, and rest for a 
moment on the top of that highest pinnacle. Look 
around now, and away from Tycho. What a 
scene! Those round hills with flat tops are era- 














Teneriffe ; mountain ranges, of which some reach | ters, and the whole visible surface is studded with 
a great elevation, are also present in the moon, | them ; all of less diameter than Tycho, but proba- 
though not a chief feature in its surface. At least| bly as deep. Look yet further. What are those 





three fifths of its surface are studded with caverns, 
penetrating its body, and generally engirt at the top 
by a great wall of rock, which is serrated, and often 
crowned by lofty peaks. These caverns or craters 
as they are called, vary in diameter from fifty or 
sixty miles to the smallest visible space. And it is 
also remarkable that as they diminish in size they 
increase in number. In order that the general 
reader may obtain some notion of these vast craters, 
we will accompany Dr. Nichol in his ideal visit to 
one of them—a-erater to which the name of Tycho 
has been given :— 

“* Wandering through a district perhaps the most 
chaotic in the moon, where ranges, peaks, round 
mountains with flat tops are intermingled in appar- 
ently inextricable confusion, where there is no plain 
larger than a common field, that, too, rent by fis- 
sures, and strewn with blocks that have fallen from 
the overhanging precipices—we desery in the hori- 
zon what seems an immense ridge stretching further 
than the eye can carry us, and reflecting the sun’s 
rays with dazzling lustre. On approaching this 
wall, through a country still as toilsome, it appears 
hot so steep, but to have an outward sloping, which, 
however rough, is yet practicable to the strong of 


| Sensing beams, like liquid silver, passing in count- 
less multitudes away from us along the whole sur- 
| face of the moon? Favorites they are of the sun; 
|for he illumines them more than all else besides, 
‘and assimilates them to his own burning glory. 
| And see !—they go on every side from Tycho. Th 
| his very centre, overspreading the very chasm we 
| have left, there is, now that the sun has further as- 
| cended, a plain of brilliant light; and outside the 
| wall, at this place at least, a large space of similar 
| splendor from which these rays depart. What 
; they are we know not; but they spread over at 
least one third of the moon’s whole surface. And 
| so this chasm, which, in first rashness, we termed 
a hideous dream, is bound indissolubly to that orb, 
on which, when the heart is pained, one longs to 
look and be consoled, and through her to the benefi- 
cent universe, even by those silver though mystic 
cords !”’—** Contemplations on the Solar System.”’ 

The phenomena of these rays ie generally be- 
lieved to indicate a protrusion from below, through 
rents or cracks in the moon’s crust, extending over 
a vast portion of its surface, and produced by the 
convulsion which formed that stupendous chasm. 
The formation of the rays and the crater wasthere- 
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fore the same ; and the crater is the mere mouth or 
point of escape of some tremendous internal and 
eccentric foree. And thus, at an early age in the 
history of the present crust of the moon, at least 
5,000 cubic miles of rock were displaced, and the 
solid surface in all directions rent, in one case 
through the length of 1,700 miles, by some terrific 
convulsion. But our space prevents our dwelling 
longer on this interesting topic. Dr. Nichol’s work ; 
above quoted contains the most ample details of the 
discoveries relative to our satellite, discoveries so 
amply verified by the great Rosse telescope ; and 
we cordially recommend it, both on account of its | 
accuracy and elegance, to the notice of all our 
readers. 

Turn we now to the consideration of the second 
part of our subject, viz., the stellar system ; and for 
the proper explanation of the discoveries in this 
branch of the science, we will first briefly advert to 
the, general facts connected with that system. 
Upon the most casual glance at the stars, one fact 
must needs strike the observer, and that is their 
apparent difference in size ; and they are therefore | 
classed by astronomers into magnitudes, six of these | 
magnitudes being visible to the naked eye, and as | 
many as sixteen to the telescope. This term, | 
however, does not properly signify size, but relative | 
distance, and consequent brightness, for there is | 
every reason to believe that the apparent difference | 
in their magnitudes is, in the main, the effect of | 
varying distance. ‘This supposition, as must be at | 
once confessed, is not rigorously true ; for it is’ 
certain that the stars do also vary in absolute mag- 
nitude, that ‘‘ one star differeth from another star in 
glory,’’ some being, perhaps, far more vast and 
majestic than our own sun, while others are less 
than one third his size; but that the range of this | 
class of variations is limited, and therefore does not, 
on the whole, interfere with the foregoing assum 
tion, the general appearances of the heavens readily 
confirm. That these fixed stars, too, are suns, or 
centres of systems, is a fact now placed beyond 
contradiction ; although, even with the present | 
perfection of our instruments, we have as yet been | 
unable to detect the planetary orbs which roll | 
around them, and which derive light and warmth | 
and gladness from their rays. The parts that enter | 
into the construction of the starry heavens may be | 
arranged as follows: Ist. Insulated stars. 2d. | 
Double stars, or binary sidereal systems. To the | 
naked eye these binary groups appear only as one | 





years, in others of 342, while some must require 
12,000 or 16,000 years. 3d. More complex side- 
real systems, or triple, quadruple, quintuple and 
multiple stars. Here, as in the former case, it has 
been discovered that motion and system do exist, 
and we are therefore compelled to apply the same 
interpretation to multiplex systems, and to come jw 
the conclusion that the binary groupings are only 


j the simplest instances of an ordinance which prob 


ably sways our entire systems of stars. 4th. 
Groups of stars, such as the Pleiades, and cluster. 
ing stars, or firmaments of siars, such as the Milky 
Way. The remaining parts which enter into th 
construction of the heavens are the nebule, nebu- 
lous stars, &c., of which we shall hereafter have to 
speak more at large, as it is necessary for us to 
pause here to notice two discoveries of recent date, 
connected with those facts we have above enumer- 
ated. 

Our sun, with its attendant planets, our world 
being one amongst them, is placed near the centre 
of a bed, or firmament of stars, which, when traced 
throughout its different directions, is found to encir- 
cle the whole sphere of the heavens; it has the 
form of a flattened circular disc, with one of its 
edges divided in the direction of its plane throughout 
nearly half its circumference. The individual stars 
composing this bed, although of countless mult- 
tudes,* are yet at immense distances from each 
other, so great is the space comprising the whole ; 
it being impossible for any of these stars to be so 
near to us as two hun thousand times the dis- 
tance of the sun. This bed or firmament of stars, 


of which our sun is merely a grain of the gold-dust, 


is the milky way. But wonderful and magnificent 


as is this our galaxy, what shall we say, or what 


conception can we have of the magnitude of the 


universe, when we learn that it is but one out of 


nearly 3000 similar galaxies, incomparably larger 
than itself, and soluble into distinct stars; whilk 


others more distant, yet dimly visible, only require 


advanced powers in the instrument of vision, to 

ield, according to every analogy, a similar result! 

he forms of these nebulz, as they are called, are 
endless and varied ; but it is a curious fact, that one 
in particular, and that, too, situated at nearly the 
remotest point to which our telescopes carry us, |s 
supposed to bear a more striking resemblance to 
the system of stars in which our sun is placed, than 
any other object that has yet been deseried in the 
heavens. The younger Herschel describes it as 


star, and the aid of the telescope is necessary to di-| a ‘* brother system, bearing a real analogy of strue- 
vide them; when carefully watched they are found | ture to our own.”’ It consists of a bright round 
to revolve in elliptic orbits about each other, and, as | nucleus, surrounded at a great distance by a nebu- 
far as we know, they obey the same laws which} lous ring, which appears sp/it through nearly the 
regulate the planetary movements. Systems they | greater portion of its circumference, being the pre- 
unquestionably are, with peculiar internal harmo-| cise aspect in which our milky way would present 
nies—systems, realizing the idea of suns connected | itself to the inhabitants of an equally distant part of 
in orbits, not precisely as the planets rolling round | this visible region of creation. A curious fact in 
one great luminary, but where each constituent, connexion with these firmaments or clusters, is the 
with its accompanying orbs, revolves around an in- peculiarity of the forms they assume, which, from 
termerliate point, or a fixed centre. Now these} their supposed resemblance % terrestrial objects, 
double stars are by no means rare phenomena ; on | have caused astronomers to distinguish them by the 
the contrary, owing to the researches of Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel and his no less distinguished SOM,| «In the most crowded parts of the milky way,” says 
and to the continental astronomer, Struve, of Dor- | the elder Herschel, “I have had fields of view that con- 
pat, we are acquainted with no less than 6,000 of | tained no fewer than 588 stars, and these were continued 
these binary groups. Nor is this all; the periods | for some minutes; so that in one quarter of an hour's 
of many of their revolutions have actually been dis- field Soe pouene nat Toss (oan hiGaoen etes Hosueh, 
covered. More than fifty instances of change of cluster so thickly that an steitge bbrendth a five degrees 
relative position in the two stars have been suffi- 


gave 331,000 stars. Were we to suppose every part of the 


ciently observed to ascertain the fact of circular pro- | zone equally rich with the space alove referred to, it will 
gression, completed in some cases in a period of 43 | contain no less than 20,191,000 stars,” 
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REVELATIONS OF 
of dumb-bell nebula, crab nebula, spiral 


a &c. It is remarkable, too, that among the 
clusters of stars of simple forms, there appears to 
be a preponderance of great central masses, result- 
ing, in al probability, from the power of universal 
attraction. Sir William Herschel conceived that 
this prevalence of a clustering power was indicated 
by another feature of those globular masses. The 
light at their central parts, arising from the degree 
of compression among the orbs there, is not uniform, 
and bears no uniform relation to the size of the 
sphere within which the object is contained. It 
manifests, therefore, not a varying apparent concen- 
tration about their centres, but a real variation ; 
and with this illustrious philosopher it went to 
establish ‘‘ amongst those groups a series of aspects, 
each of which is a step in some stupendous evolu- 
tion, to which, as the ages roll, they may be sub- 
ject—bearing them onward from the condition of 
collections of stars, comparatively sparse, to ripened 
spheres, whose centres approach towards an unin- 
terrupted blaze of light.” 

“The elevation to which this idea leads,’’ re- 
marks Dr. Nichol, “ is, indeed, a dizzy one, far 
aloft from the usual haunts of human thought; and 
yet why not the empire of Mutability, even over 
those dread Infinitudes, as well as among the mere 
shows and transciences of Earth? Those galaxies 
are not the work of Man ; they are part of the ordi-| 
nances of One, below whose awful Unchangeable- 
ness, even processes whose solemn steps seem to 
occupy eternities, may yet be, as before human vis- 
ion, the opening of the leaf of the evanescent flow- 
er!”’—** System of the World,”’ p. 27 


? 


wi. 





But, in the more complex clusters, there does 
not appear to exist any trace of law or order what-| 
soever. In the dumb-bell nebula, for example, | 
there appear to be two centres of attraction round | 
which the orbs seem to have been clustering. The | 
spiral nebula, however strong the sympathies per- 
vading all that strange system, is still apparent to) 
us only as a collection of separate masses. Again, | 
in the milky way, we have a similar appearance ; it! 
is by no means regular, but, on the contrary, ap-| 
pears to be a succession of clusters, probably self- 
harmonious, separated from each other by lines or | 
patches more or less obscure ; other spiral nebule | 
present a similar appearance, all which may tend to! 
show that a separation of masses, and the formation 
of other and more compact clusters, may not be 
strange in the system of the universe. And here 
again we must be allowed to quote the words of Dr. 
Nichol :— 

“‘Have we then, here, an intimation, however 
dim, of what is passing among those dread recess- 
es' Is the apparent separation of our Milky Way 
into parts, in truth, as Herschel supposed it, in one 
of his loftiest moods, a mark of how far the shadow 
has passed along the dial of Time—a mystic but 
significant index of how much of the existence of 
that zone has gone, and a sure prognostic of its 
future course? If it is indeed so, then we have 
before us another infinitude besides that of Space. 
The marvels in our view must also fill up unfath- 
omable Durations, and have received from their 
history mach of what is mysterious and strange in 

€ present aspect and conditions of their Being.” 
—‘ System of the World,”’ p. 31. 

We haveralready spoken of the revolution of the 
double, triple, and multiple star-systems round each 
other, or rather round some central spot of at- 
traction. Reflecting on these phenomena, we are 





naturally led to raise our thoughts to the whole stel- 
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lar universe, and to inquire whether the clusters 
may not be united into separate schemes, internally 
consistent, and upheld by their inherent activities ; 
whether the individual stars of which they are com- 
posed may not roll in mighty orbits; and whether, 
just as the planets roll round it, the sun itself, with 
all its dependent orbs, may not be circling round 
some central point of attraction. This though nat- 
urally suggests itself by the phenomena of the 
double stars, and, as far as the latter part of the in- 
any is concerned, has been satisfactorily answered. 
ferschel entered deeply into this pee hi and, in 
1805, he announced, that ‘* the sun, with its plan- 
ets, is rapidly darting towards a point in the diree- 
tion of the constellation Hercules.’’ This opinion, 
subsequent more full and accurate inquiry has com- 
pletely confirmed. In recent times, Argelander, of 
nn, has investigated and discussed the subject, 
with an accuracy that leaves nothing to be desired ; 
and the truth that our sun, with all its planets, is 
itself rolling in a grand orbit, is firmly established. 
Thus we find that our bed of stars no longer shines 
before the apprehension as a fixed and complete 
stratum, but rather as one mass of unresting activi- 
ties, working out, as time rolls on, its stupendous 
destinies. This truth having been established, an- 
other question naturally arises ;—round what body 
does the sun describe its orbit! Argelander imag- 
ined that it rolled around some central body, proba- 
bly opaque, situate near the bright spot in Perseus. 
Many other spots hive been suggested ; but, dur- 
ing the past month, Dr. Maedler, director of the 
Dorpat observatory, has announced his discovery of 
the great central star or sun, about which the uni- 
verse of stars, our own sun and system among the 
rest, is revolving. This announcement is contained 
in numbers 556 and 567 of the ‘‘ Astronomische 
Wachrichten,”’ a journal published at Altona, and 
conducted by Professor Schumacher. This diseov- 


,ery, the result of many years of incessant toil and 


research, has been deduced by a train of reasoning 
and an examination of facts scarcely to be surpassed 
in the annals of science; and, as it has attracted 
but little attention in this country, we make no 
apology for briefly adverting to it. Guided by the 
researches of the elder Herschel, as to the figure 
of the stratum of stars to which our sun belongs, 
Dr. Maedler locates his grand centre near the 
Milky Way. But, as the Milky Way divides the 
sphere of the heavens into two unequal parts, he 
argues that the centre must be searched for in the 
smaller of the two parts. Again, it has been 
shown that our sun is nearer the southern than the 
northern side of the Milky Way, and hence we 
must expect to find the great centre, not only in the 
smaller portion of the heavens, but also in the 
northern part of this smaller portion. Another ap- 
proximation to its position is obtained by the author, 
from an examination of the sun’s motion through 
space; and he reasons that the point in the hea- 
vens, towards which the entire solar system is urg- 
ing its way, is the pole of a great circle, within 
which the centre, about which the sun is revolving, 
must be placed. This subject, as we have already 
observed, has been ably discussed by Argelander 
and by Otho Struve, and the point in question has 
been ascertained to a very close approximation. If 
from this point—determined by Argelander and 
Hersche], as in the constellation Hercules—as a 

le, we describe a great circle, it intersects the 

ilky Way in the constellation Perseus. By using 
that point, determined by Otho Struve, we find this 
circle cutting the Milky Way nearer to the constel- 
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lation Taurus. Having made this rough approxi- | bearings, and from the length of the base line, he 
mation to the grand centre, Dr. Maedler prosecutes | is enabled to calculate, by the most simple prinei- 


his researches by means of the proper motion of the | 
fixed stars, and, after many trials of fixed stars, at | 
length finds a point which satisfies all the condi-| 
tions yet presented by observations. The follow-| 
ing is his own announcement of the discovery. “ 1) 
therefore pronounce the Pleiades to be the central | 
group of that mass of fixed stars limited by the 
stratum composing the Milky Way, and Alcyene 
as the individual star of this group, which among 
all others, combines the greatest probability of be-| 
ing the true central sun.’ By a train of reasoning | 
which we need not here attempt to explain, he finds | 
the probable parallax of this great central star to be 
six thousandths of one second of an are, and its dis- 
tance to be thirty-four millions of times the distance 
of the sun, or so remote, that light requires a period 
of 537 years to pass from the great centre to ovr 
sun. Asa first rough approximation, he deduces 
the period of revolution of our sun, with all its train | 
of planets, satellites and comets, about the grand | 
centre, to be 18,200,000 years. The author of this 
theory lays it before the world, and declares that he 
will yield it on condition that one single star can be 
found by any astronomer, within twenty or twenty- | 
five degrees of his grand centre, in which a well | 
determined motion towards the north exists. His! 
theory indicates that the proper motion of all stars | 
thus situated, must be towards the south. Such is/| 
a brief outline of the facts announced by Dr. Maed-| 
ler, which we give without comment, since its pub- | 
lication is of too recent a nature to have allowed | 
time for any arguments or observations, either in its | 
favor or otherwise. 

And this leads us to another most important and | 
comparatively recent discovery in astronomical sci-| 
ence, the parallar of the fixed stars. Parallax is | 
the apparent change of position in an immovable | 
body, resulting from real change of position in a} 
moving one, from which the former is viewed : thus 
the apparent motion of houses or trees when seen | 
from a carriage window, is a familiar instance of | 
parallax. It is by parallax that the distances of the | 
heavenly bodies from us is ascertained. When it! 
is said that the distances of the celestial orbs can be | 
measured with the same degrees of relative accura- | 
ey with which we ascertain the distances of bodies | 
on the surface of the earth, those who are unaccus- | 
tomed to investigations of the kind generally listen 
to the statement with doubt and incredulity, for the 
reason that the distances measured are so enor- 
mously great. But the magnitade of a distance or | 
space does not of itself constitute any difficulty in| 
its admeasurement; on the contrary, we are often | 
able to measure large distances with greater accu- 
racy than smaller ones. Another objection gener-| 
ally urged is, that the body whose distance the as- 
tronomer measures is inaccessible to him. But! 
even this does not constitute any real difficulty, as'| 
may be easily illustrated. The military engineer, | 
who directs a shell against the buildings within a} 
besiged town, can so level it as to cause it to drop | 
on any particular building which may have been | 
selected ; to do which, however, he must, of neces- | 
sity, know the exact distance of that building ; and | 
yet, though this is inaccessible to him, he finds no 
difficulty in measuring its precise distance. To} 





ples of geometry and arithmetic, the distance of the 
building against which he is about to act. Now, in 
the case of any celestial body—the sun, for exam. 
ple—its distance is measured by precisely the same 
means; the earth’s diameter is taken for the base 
linc , and the bearings of the sun may be easily taken 
from the two opposite extremities of the earth's di- 
ameter, by two observers, or, what is the same 
thing, by one observer, regarding it at the distance 
of twelve hours; for, from the revolution of the 
globe round its axis, he will, in twelve hours, be at 
points distant from each other, by a little more thay 
the earth’s diameter—the angle deduced from this 
admeasurement is called diurnal parallax. Now, 
the fixed stars are so distant that they exhibit no 
appearance of diurnal parallax; but, fortunately, 
we have much wider ground whence to measure 
this parallax ; as they are outside our solar system, 
we are enabled to observe them, not only from the 
extremities of the earth’s diameter, but from the 
extremities of the earth's orbit. Having then, by 
the diurnal parallax of the sun, ascertained the 


| length of the diameter of this orbit, which is 190. 


000,000 of miles, we get, by observing, at periods 
six months apart, 190,000,000 as our base line ; and 
we thus obtain what is called annual peraller. 
Notwithstanding, however, this immense vantage 
ground, so enormous is the distance of the fixed 
stars from us, that observers have, until the last 
few years, failed in detecting any measurable paral- 
lax. Recently, however, parallaxes of fixed stars 
have been simultaneously detected by three eminent 
astronomers—Bessel of Konigsberg, Struve of St. 
Petersburgh, and Henderson of Edinburgh. The 
star on which Bessel worked, was 61 Cygni; it 
gives a parallax from which its distance from us is 
calculated at 670,000 times that of the sun, or 
63,650,000,000,000. Of such a distance we can 
form no conception ; the mind must fail to grasp 
the immensity of the space thus estimated ; and 
however it may delight to indulge in curious spec- 
ulations concerning it, or endeaver to assist itself by 
comparative admeasurements, it cannot pursue them 
far without being led beyond its limited powers, 
and falls ‘* intoxicated with eternity.” 

We turn now to the last part of our subject, 
namely, the nebular hypothesis of Herschel, La- 


place’s celebrated theory of the birth of the solar 
system, and their complete annihilation by the dis- 
| coveries of Lord Rosse’s gigantic telescope. We 


have already referred to the nebula scattered, like 
islands, through space, and shown that many ol 
them were, when examined by the telescope, resoly- 
able into clusters or firmaments of stars, similar to 
that galaxy to which our own system appertains. 


| But besides these resolvable nebule, many specks 


of pale cloudy light are seattered in great numbers 
over the heavens, which, until very lately, were 
utterly irresolvable by -he most powerful telescope. 
In ‘act, as the power of the instraments by which 
they were viewed was increased, they were ren- 
dered more diffuse and strange in their appearance, 
just as a mass of summer cloud would have its »ut- 
fins and form dissipated rather than defined by the 
telescope ; they, in fact, a 
of self-luminous vapor. 


ared to consist merely 
ut, we think, we may 


accomplish this, he lays down a space upon the| better explain ourselves if we give one or two illus- 
ground he occupies, called the base line, from the | trations of the varying form and appearances of 
two extremities of which he takes the bearings or | these nebule, since it was from such variety of form 
directions of the building in question. From these | and appearance that Sir John Herschel built up his 
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hgpothesit . If the eye be directed to the star| refused to resolve them into stars, but yet always 
ta, in the sword of Orion, it appears as if shin-| presented nuclei of light somewhere upon their 
ing through a small patch of filmy cloud, just dense | surfaces ; in many, the condensation is gradual, as 
enough to render it indefinite without obscuring its | in this instance, the nucleus and its filmy envelope 
light. This cloud is, however, itself luminous, | passing by insensible gradations into each other ; in 
and was believed to be a mass of nebulous matter, | others, the condensation is more sudden and abrupt, 
either surrounding the star or spreading itself out | so that the central nucleus appears to be percepti- 
beyond it in space, probably as far as the eighth | bly defined ; and in others, the nucleus is so con- 
order of stellar distances. ‘To this nebula the | centrated that it appears to be a small brilliant star, 
atest interest has been attached, as will be seen /only distinguished from other stars by the presence 
rom the following extract from the work of Dr. | of a luminous envelope around it. These latter ap- 
Nichol :— pearances were termed, by Herschel, stars with burrs. 
“ On examining the middle star in the sword, it; Now it was these phenomena, constantly observed 
seems affected by an indistinctness not common to | by the elder Herschel, that gave rise to the nebular 
small stars; and the application of the smallest tel- | hypothesis. He imagined that the self-luminous, 
eseope at once yields the explanation—the object | vapor-like, modification of matter, spread out as 
pearing not as a star, but as a diffused haze. | nebula in space, is in a state of constant and pro- 
Examined with instruments of a profounder space- | gressive condensation ; the filmy objects, that are 
penetrating power, its character as a haze continues | without any perceptible nuclei, he considers to 
unchanged, though it specdily gives warning of | Tepresent its rudest and most diffuse condition ; the 
some strange and fantastic object. To the ten-feet | next stage he conceived to be seen in the nucleated 
telescope, for instance, which would desery a star nebule ; the nebulous stars he believed to be in a 
nearly three hundred and fifty times further away | still more advanced state ; and the defined stars to 
than the average distance of orbs of the first mag- | represent the perfect condition of the whole. He 
nitude, the mist seems singularly shapeless, but not | conceived that the stars all pass through these vari- 
a vestige of a star is discernible ; and yet, be it ob- | ous stages of progressive development before they 
served. the light from that object affects the naked | assume their mature form, and that the various ob- 
eye, although it is thus proved, if it be a cluster, | jects we have described were star-masses, seen in 
to lie so remotely in space that the ray leaving it their more rudimentary or in their more perfect 
must travel through those immensities more than | stages. Thus, for example, he considered the 
three thousand years ere it could reach our world. | nebula in the sword of Orion to be amere rude con- 
Apply, now, Sir John Herschel’s eighteen-inch | gregation of luminous vapor; the nebula in An- 
mirror. Not yet the remotest aspect of a stellar | dromeda to be, advancing in structure, as shown by 
constitution, but an object of which the revelation | the gathering up of the filmy matter into a central 
of the ten-feet telescope is evidently the mere rudi- | nucleus; and in the nebulous stars, or stars with 
ment. Strange, indeed, those fantastic branching | burrs, he saw the thin envelope of light just upon 
arms, but not less strange the apparent internal | the point of finally incorporating itself with the 
constitution of that extraordinary mass. So unac- | nucleus of central consolidation. By the theory of 
countable seems it, and so unlike what has hitherto | nebular condensation, it is thus assumed that stellar 
been known of collections of stars, that that most | orbs are formed from diffuse nebulous material, and 
eminent astronomer averred that, so far from show- | that we are able to see them by our telescopes, in 
ing a trace of stellar constitution, or even suggest- | their various stages of growth; the ruder nebule 
ing that, it rather suggested something quite dif* | being now in the precise condition through which 
ferent. During Sir John Herschel’s residence at | the more advanced structures have passed, and the 
the Cape of Good Hope, he examined this remark- | defined stars having completed their organization, 
able phenomenon in circumstances much more | by concentrating, in solid nuclei, the last visible 
favorable than ean ever prevail here, viz., when it | portion of their luminous atmospheres. And it 
was near the zenith, and, of course, seen through | points to the nebulous condition of our sun, as 
the purest portion of the atmosphere: but still, | evinced by the zodiacal light, or that laminous cone, 
there was not a trace of a star. cae te the winter | which, under favorable circumstances, may be seen 
of 1844-45, the Earl of Rosse examined it with to rise towards the zenith, after the sun has sunk 
his three-feet mirror, with the utmost care, and | beneath the western horizon. 
executed a drawing of it, which contained not a} Such was the hypothesis of Herschel, which was 





vestige of a star. There then the nebula lay, 
separated from us—if it be a cluster—by an im- 
mensity through which light could travel in no less 
than thirty thousand years, and yet visible to the 
naked eye! Surely the imagination might well 
shrink from the admission of facts like these—from 
the belief in a system of stars so majestic, of splen- 
dor so concentrated, as, on the supposition that it is 
stellar, we must attribute to that mass.’’—*‘ Sys- 


adopted by the great astronomer Laplace, and by 
/him made use of to account for the original crea- 
tion of our solar system ; not that the origin of La- 
place’s speculation lay in Herschel’s supposed dis- 
coveries, for, previously to these being made public, 
he had contemplated our system as a whole, and 
|had discerned harmonies within it, and numerous 
| adjustments unaccounted for by the presence of the 
law now upholding its mechanism. Considering 


tem of the World ;”’ pp. 50-53. more particularly the uniform direction of the rota- 

But there are numberless similar nebule which, | tions and revolutions of the sun, planets, and satel- 
up to a very recent period, have been irresolvable. | lites, the specific densities and velocities of the latter, 
Near to the star Nu, in Andromeda, a nebula may | and their relative distances from the sun and from 
be discerned by the unaided eye ; to a two-feet re- | each other, he saw that the main conditions of the 
flector, this presents the appearance of an elongated | problem would be satisfied, by supposing the planets 
ellipse of light, extending about as far as the |to have somehow come into existence at the ex- 
breadth of the moon, concentrated into a distinct | tremities of the solar atmosphere, while that orb, 
nucleus in the central part, but fading away insensi- | in the course of ages, was gradually contracting 
bly towards the borders. This may be taken as a himself, or passing from a gaseous mass into his 
type of a numerous class of telescopic objects that present organized form. When the nebular hypoth- 
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esis of Herschel became known to him, Laplace 
saw therein all the foundation his own theory re- 
quired. ‘This theory was as follows :—He con- 
ceived that the solid constituent material of the 
system was at one time diffused, as a thin nebulos- 
ity, beyond the orbit of the furthest planet, which 
by the loss of heat, through radiation into space, 
contracted its dimensions, and began to rotate, as 
its particles rushed unequally inwards towards the 
centre. As the contraction continued, atoms, im- 
pressed witha certain momentum, and drawn nearer 
to the centre, having to move in smaller circles, 
hastened on the rotating velocity of the whole ; 
until at last this became so excessive, that an outer 
ring of matter in the line of the greatest motion 
was separated as a distinct zone, as water is thrown 
off from the edge of a rapidly whirling grindstone. 
The separated ring subsequently breaking up, 
formed, by the clustering of its atoms round a com- 
mon centre, the nucleus of a planet, which, continu- 
ing to rotate on its own account, threw off subsidi- 
ary rings to constitute satellites. The successive 
separation of rings, at distances nearer and nearer 
to the centre, formed newer and denser aggrega- 
tions, moving in quicker periods, and rotating with 
a speed proportioned to the breadth of the thrown- 
off ring. The annular appendage of Saturn he 
considered to be merely one of the subsidiary 
masses, consolidated as it was thrown off. 

Now, it is evident, that both these hypotheses 
depended entirely upon the irresolvability of the 
nebule of which we have previously spoken, and it 
is not, therefore, matter of wonder, that the scien- 
tific world should have watched with intense anxi- 
ety the examination of Orion (that nebula which 
had obstinately defied al] attempts to analyze or re- 
solve it) by the gigantic telescope of Lord Rosse. 


Dr. Nichol relates, that at Christmas, 1845, he vis- 


ited Lord Rosse, at Parsonstown, and saw this 
nebula through that mighty tube. ‘‘ It was,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ owing to the incompleteness of the instru- 
ment and unfavorable weather, the first time that 
the grand telescope had been directed towards that 
mysterious object. Not yet the veriest trace of a 
star.—Looming, unintelligible as ever, there the 
nebula lay."’ But this state of uncertainty did not 
last long. The noble owner of the Parsonstown 
leviathan had resolved to avail himself of all favor- 
able opportunities during the winter, to penetrate, 
if possible, the constitution of this wonderful ob- 
ject, and, in March of the present year, he com- 
municated to Professor Nichol the fact that he had 
resolved the nebula into a galaxy of stars. It is 
fio longer then a mass of self-luminous vapor, but 
a bright firmament of stellar orbs, so far removed 
from us in space, that the brilliancy of its constita- 
ent stars are merged into an uniform, faint light, 
and thas doubt and speculation on this great sub- 
ject have vanished forever. Herschel’s beautiful 
hypothesis has no longer any support; and it is 
evident that the various appearances of the nebula, 
as observed by him and detailed above, are but the 
effect of varying distances. Thus, a nebula re- 
moved, as is that in Orion, to a certain distance, 
would assume the appearance of a cloudy luminous 
speck ; at a less distance we should see a greater 
degree of brightness in the centre where the stars 
were closer, and thus we should have a nucleated 
nebula ; and so on through those various appear- 
ances which were formerly held to indicate various 
stages of stellar development. Deprived, too, of 
the nebule, the cosmogony of Laplace has no 
longer visible foundation in fact. 
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“The sun may have passed,’’ observes Dr. 
Nichol, “into his present form out of a guseous 
one ; but there is no phenomenal proof of this, no 
visible analogical appearance in the heavens. [py 
addition, therefore, to the duty of explaining the 
peculiarities of our solar system, Laplace’s specula- 
tion has now, along with other indirect arguments, 
TO SUSTAIN THE WEIGHT OF ITS OWN HYPOTHESIs, 
To deduce the »eculiarities of our system from a 
previous condition whose existence was recognized, 
and to demonstrate the reality of that previous con- 
dition, by remounting towards it from our eXisting 
epoch, are manifestly efforts of unequal difficulty, 
and very different ambitions. Internally compact as 
before, the scheme of this illustrious geometer re- 
quires now to accomplish a task more arduous than 
it was framed for, and therefore it will break the 
easier at every feeble point.”’—*‘ System of the 
World ;’ p. 66. 

Jn conclusion, we cannot but add a word or two 
of approbation relative to the works now before us, 
“ The Planetary and Stellar System’’ of Mr. Mann 
is an excellent elementary exposition of the facts and 
doctrines of astronomical science, clearly and ele- 
gantly written, and alike useful to the student, as an 
introduction to more elaborate treatises, and to the 
reader who may desire only a general knowledge 
of the leading principles of astronomy. The text is 
excellently illustrated with lithographic plates, exe- 
cuted by the Messrs. Reeve. Of the twe works of 
Dr. Nichol, the first on the list which heads this 
article is an eloquent exposition of the solar system, 
written throughout in an enthusiastic and eloquent 
strain, and a fervent spirit of devotion. The 
“Thoughts on the System of the World” is 
intended as a sequel to his former works ; for the 
reason that the views therein published have been 
modified by recent discoveries, more particularly by 
those effected relative to the nebule, by the tele- 
scope of Lord Rosse. Like its predecessors, it is 
eloquently written ; and the phenomena of which it 
treats are clearly explained. The illustrative plates 
representing the nebule—their strange forms and 
their appearance, both in their unresolved and re- 
solved state—are singularly faithful oc ee 


*.* Since the above article was written, Mr. 
Airy, the astronomer royal, has made a somewhat 
lengthy communication to the Astronomical Society, 
relative to the proceedings of Mr. Adams, Professor 
Challis, and himself, which has been printed in the 
monthly notice of that society. This communication 
appears somewhat like a defence of Mr. Airy, from 
the possible charge of not having taken proper notice 
of the communication made by Mr. Adams, when 
the latter sent him the elements of the new planet, 
months before M. Le Verrier had made any similar 
publication. It certainly does appear somewhat 
strange, that so much delay should have taken place 
in a matter so important as the discovery of a new 
planet ; and it would appear that this delay has been 
the result of a want of confidence in mere theoret- 
ieal calculations, a want of confidence, in fact, on 
the part of our mathematicians, in their own science. 
In this communication, Mr. Airy expresses it as his 
decided conviction, that in the whole history of 
astronomy—nay, in the whole history of science— 
there is nothing comparable to this discovery; 2° 
gives it as his opinion, that, without in the least 
detracting from the merits of the discoverers, it 1s 4 
movement of the age ; “ that it has been urged by 
the feeling of the scientific world in general ; and 
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has been nearly perfected by the collateral, but inde- 
pendent, labors of various persons possessing the tal- 
ents or powers best suited to the different parts of 
the researches.” 
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these elements to the directors of the two largest 
observatories in England. ‘ Nothing,’’ observes 
an able writer in the Athenewm, ‘can destroy or 
rebut the evidence of these facts ; nothing can sep- 


This statement of Mr. Airy is a very long one ;| arate his name from the new body, or place him 
the following particulars are, in brief, the history much below the position of the first discoverer. 


of the matter as regards English mathematicians 
and astronomers. It would appear, that so long 
back as 1834, the Rev. Dr. Hussey wrote to Mr. 


| He has made himself a great reputation; and, if 
| what we have heard stated be true, that he formed 


his plan and commenced his researches while he 


Airy, conjecturing the possibility of some disturbing | was yet an under-graduate, he is an extraordinary 


body beyond Uranus : and, he added, that Bouvard 


instance of early sagacity and perseverance.’’ But 


and Hansen had been in correspondence upon a sim- | this does not at all alter the question of the diseov- 


ilar conjecture. Dr. Hussey requested Mr. Airy’s 
opinion; and the latter replied with some statement 
as.to the nature of the anomalies, ending with the 
following remark :—‘‘ But, if it were certain that 
there were any extraneous action, | doubt much 
the possibility of determining the place of a planet 
which produced it. I am sure it could not be done 
till the nature of the irregularity was well deter- 
mined from several successive revolutions.”’ 

In 1844, Mr. Challis first communicated to Mr. 
Airy that Mr. Adams was engaged upon the theory 
of tones, and in September, 1845, Mr. Challis 
again wrote to him, to the effect that Mr. Adams 


had completed his calculations. Mr. Airy was at| 


this time in France, and it was not until October of 
the same year that Mr. Adams’ first communication 
reached him; this communication being a state- 
ment of his calculations respecting the observed 
irregularities of Uranus, which he accounted for by 
supposing the existence of an exterior planet, whose 
distance, mass, and orbit, he gave. Mr. Airy 
replied to this, requesting to know, ‘* whether this 
assumed perturbation will explain the error of the 
radius vector of Uranus.’’ ‘To this inquiry, from 
some cause or other, Mr. Airy received no imme- 
diate answer. Six weeks afterwards, M. Le Ver- 
rier read his first paper ‘‘ on the theory of Uranus’’ 
to the French Institute. On the Ist of June in the 
present year, M. Le Verrier’s second paper was 


published in the Comptes Rendus. Up to this| 


time, Mr. Airy had considered that there was still 
room for doubting the accuracy of Mr. Adams’ 
statements ; bat, finding that the place assigned to 
the disturbing planet, both by Adams and Le Ver- 
rier, differed only in one degree, he no longer felt 
any doubt as to the accuracy of both calculations. 
He immediately wrote to Le Verrier, asking the 
question he had already put to Mr. Adams. The 
answer he received was immediate and precise— 
the observed errors of the radius were corrected in 
his orbit—that they corrected themselves, without 
any direct consideration ; and he added, “* Excusez 
moi, Monsieur, d’insister sur ce point. C'est une 
suite du désir que j'ai d’obtenir votre suffrage.” 

In July of the present year, Mr. Airy requested 
Mr. Challis to search for the planet, offering him a 
government assistant; in consequence of which, 
Mr. Challis commenced the search on the 29th 
July ; and on the 4th August saw the planet, with- 
out, however, yet knowing it. On the 31st August, 

Verrier read his third paper to the Academy, 





ery. Le Verrier had no doubt of the correctness 
of his caleulations. He staked his whole reputation 
upon their accuracy, and boldly proclaimed to ob- 
serving astronomers, ‘* Look in the place which I 
have indicated, and you will sce the planet.”” Not 
only is M. Le Verrier an enterprising and industri- 
ous mathematician, but his undoubting confidence 
in the general truth of his theory proves him to be, 
in the true sense of the word, a philosopher. Had 
there been the same confidence in mathematical eal- 
eulations in this country, Le Verrier and Adams 
would have changed positions, and the planet would 
| have been discovered, in all probability, in Novem- 
ber, 1845. 

Such is the plain statement of this curious history. 
That there is no desire to detract from Le Verrier’s 
fame in this country, is proved by the fact, that the 
| Copley medal of the Royal Society is to be presented 
|to him, while it has also been proposed to award 
/him the gold medal of the Astronomical Society, a 
| proposition which, according to the rules of that 
body, will be decided in January next. Nor must 
we omit, in justice to Mr. Adams, to say, that he 
himself gives all possible credit to his rival. Ina 
communication to the Astronomical Society, after 
adverting to the dates of Le Verrier’s papers, and 
showing that his own calculations were earlier in 
date, he says, ‘‘ 1 mention these dates, merely to 
| show that my results were arrived at, independently 

and previously to the publication of M. Le Verrier, 
and not with the intention of interfering with his 
just claims to the honors of the discovery; for 
there is no doubt that his researches were first pub- 
lished to the world, and led to the actual discovery 
of the planet by Dr. Galle, so that the facts above 
cannot detract, in the slightest degree, from the 
credit due to M. Le Verrier.”” In a word, Le Ver- 
rier must be allowed to be the discoverer of the 
planet, but it is equally certain that Mr. Adams’ 
name will be always connected honorably with it 
in the future histories of astronomy, despite the 
decision of M. Arago, alike precipitate and unjust, 
‘That Mr. Adams is not entitled to the slightest 
allusion in the history of the discovery.’’* 











FRANCE ROBBED OF HER PLANET. 


Srriovs apprehensions are entertained by France 
| that she may be robbed of her planet; a matter 


| which, as immediately concerning the temper of the 
great nation, also does not very remotely concern 





as we have already detailed in the preceding arti- the peace of all other and lesser nations. The first 


cle, and on the 2nd September Mr. Adams again 
communicated with Mr. Airy, to the effect that he 
had repeated his ealeulations and that the result 


Was satisfactory. 


Such are the main facts detailed in Mr. Airy’s 
p> od From this it appears certain that Mr. 
Adams was in possession of the elements of the 
new planet three-quarters of a year before M. Le 
Verrier announced them, and that he communicated 





alarm on the subject was given by intelligence 
reaching the Academy that a Sicilian gentleman had 
seen a planet in the position in which Le Verrier’s 
ought to have been, so Jong ago as 1834. Soon 
after it was announced that a Genevan had caught 
a glimpse of the same stranger in 1836. Finally 
came Eiters from England, showing how Mr. 
Adams of Cambridge had pointed out “‘ the moral (') 


*“ Comptes Rendus,” 19th October, 1846. 
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certainty ’’ of a planet in that place, long before 
Le Verrier had got sight of it. Professor Airey and 
Sir John Herschel both state that they received Mr. 
Adams’ papers on the subject before hearing any- 
thing from Te Verrier. Thus it appears that France 
is considerably disturbed in its claim to this waif or 
stray of the skies. The consequence has been a 
dreadful outpouring of wrath through speeches in 
the Academy and articles in the newspapers, inso- 
much that even an Englishman's bile has been 
stirred, and he writes to the Literary Gazette, 
denouncing M. Arago as one whose impudence 
would claim the invention of printing, of gun- 
powder, and the discovery of America, if not 
properly resisted. ‘* Therefore it is,’’ says he, 
‘*that L ery in earnest supplication, Don’t let him 
have the new planet! Don't let him have the new 
planet!” 

God made the heavens and the earth, and granted 
man faculties to make a gradual progress in 
acquainting himself with all the wonders of the 
system. Every now and then he is permitted to 
see a little more of the illimitable region of the 
Eternal’s glories, or to master some natural power 
which may be of service in promoting the grandest 
ends of humanity. Discovery might be described 
as a magnificent religion, revealed in bursts of 
glory, on the receipt of which men’s senses might 
be expected to be wrapt in fresh and deeper adora- 
tion of the Supreme. What, in reality, do we find 
amongst the priests of this religion? Alas! paltry 
squabbles as to which of them, poor little emmets 
as they are, is entitled to some kind of personal 
aggrandizement on account of the things vouchsafed 
to their knowledge. So it happens that the public, 
having heard with devout awe of the discovery of a 
new planet, and being anxious in all humility to 
obtain further information about it, must wait while 
these men have, in the first place, a mean fight 
over their glasses about their own contemptible 
interests. How does all this humiliate science, and 
prepare the children of levity for holding it in 
scorn! Seen in such a light, the men of science 
must appear to the common people of the world as 
connected with the Temple of Nature in much the 
same way as the door-keepers are with St. Paul’s 
—merely collectors of two-pences for a sight.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 


Transit or Carrie.—Steam navigation is 
acknowledged to have done much for Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland, and other quarters, in the way of 
cheap and rapid transit of sheep and eattle to 
market—a speedy and comparatively inexpensive 
voyage being now often substituted for one of a 
protracted nature, or for a fatiguing and ruinous 
journey by land. An additional convenience to 
the store farmer is in the course of being achieved 





by railway transit. On this subject we find the 
following observations in a late number of the 
Railway Register :—Mr. Uyde Clark reckons the 
average loss upon all distances by driving, and 
consequent saving by conveyance on railway, at 
5 lbs. per quarter for bullocks, or 20 Ibs. ; 2 |b. 
per quarter, or 8 lbs. for sheep ; and 24 Ibs. per 
quarter, or 10 Ibs. for hogs. his is believed to 
be a low estimate. Mr i. Handley, M. P., one 
of the heads of the agricultural interest, calculates 
the loss on driving from Lincolnshire to London at 
8 lbs. in the weight, and 25s. to 30s. in money for 
sheep. The time for sheep he calculates at eight 
days for getting up to market, which is equivalent 
to three or four market days, during which the 
chances of the market may be much affected. The 
promoters of the Northern and Eastern Railway, 
in their prospectus, calculate the loss, on driving 
a hundred miles, at 40s. for bullocks, and 5s, for 
sheep. They state the supply of the London 
market at 150,000 beeves and 1,500,000 sheep per 
annum, the saving on which, by railway conveyance, 
they set down at £675,000. This saving might be 
fairly taken at 40 lbs. for bullocks, 8 lbs. for sheep, 
and 20 lbs. for swine ; which would give a gross 
saving of pounds of animal food on the present 
number conveyed on railways as follows :- -on 220,- 
000 cattle, 8,800,000 Ibs. of beef; on 1,250,000 
sheep, 10,000,000 Ibs. of mutton; on 550,000 
swine, 11,000,000 lbs. of pork. This would give a 
total of 29,800,000 lbs. of animal food, economized 
even at the present moment in the infancy of the 
railway system.— Chambers’ Journal. 





Emerson’s Porms.—We cannot review this book 
It defies criticism. We cannot even give an account 
of it. A thrush or a squirrel at its gambols among 
the trees, a child in his most active and changefu! 
moods, could not more puzzle a painter trying to 
catch a portrait. The poems have a family likeness. 
Some of them are endowed with the profoundest in- 
sight, some appear to us like nonsense. And yet we 
find ourselves enchained by these nonsense lines, 
unable to lay the book down till they have fastened 
themselves in our memory, and we go off repeating 
them with as much delight, and probably with about 
as much understanding, as the bobalink bas in repeat- 
ing his song. We are not in the habit of committing 
verses to memory, but nearly the whole of the first 
volume, without our intending it, we have repeated 
to ourselves a hundred times. After repeating, we 
have sometimes endeavored to-explain it, to some of 
our friends who are lovers of useful knowledge 
But we never satisfied any one, nor are we satisfied 
that we know anything about it ourselves. Yet, we 
have a sort of impression on our mind, like that 
which the sun makes upon a cloud, that Mr. Emer- 
son has a finer” poetic genius than any other Ameri- 





can poet.—Christian Register. 
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